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Dean of Students and Interim Dean of HSA Susan Boswell hosted a meeting to discuss underage drinking. 


BY DAVID MERRICK 


THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Dean of Students and Interim 
Dean of Homewood Student Affairs 
Susan Boswell hosted a town hall 
meeting to facilitate discussion be- 
tween students and administrators on 
concerns over underage drinking and 
social programming on Tuesday. 

Students questioned the 
administration’s stance on underage 





drinking at Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. 

“Everyone is aware of what the law 
is, and there is nowhere. that under- 
age drinkingis legal,” replied Boswell. 
“We cannot turn a blind eye when we 
know the law is being broken.” 

Dr. Samuel Parrish, the Medical 
Director of the Health and Wellness 
Center, argued that hospitalizations 
are among the major reasons that the 
University is forced to deal with un- 


Whalen resigns as 
Dean of Admissions 


BY ROBERT DAVIES 


THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LetTer 


Lorna Whalen resigned as Dean of 
Admissions and Enrollment last 





FILE PHOTO 


week, Susan Boswell, Dean of Stu- 
dénts and Interim Dean of 


-~ Homewood Student Affairs (HSA), 
~ speculated that Whalen resigned be- 
~ cause of disagreements with the Uni- 
~ yersity about the role of her position 


and the direction of the Admissions 
office. 


* “The speed in which she wanted to 


~ emact [changes in the Admissions 


Department] ... came up against the 


more slow-moving wheels of the Uni- 


versity,” said Boswell. She said that | 


this might have created “friction” 
between Whalen and other adminis- 
trators. 

Whalen has already 
left the University and 
was unavailable for 


“T think a lot of 
people were surprised 
[with Whalen’s resigna- 
tion],” said Boswell. 

Boswell explained 
that Whalen’s back- 
ground as a higher edu- 
cation consultant may 
have clashed with the 


the institution as any- 
thing else,” said Boswell. 

According to 
Boswell, there will be no attempt to 
replace Whalen untila full-time Dean 
of HSA is hired. 

“We're not going to start formally 
searching [for candidates until the 
HSA position is filled],” said Boswell. 

Boswell claimed that the search 
and interview process will be difficult 
to implement in the middle of the 
semester and that it will depend on 
ConTINUED ON PAGE A3 





CER computer lab to 
_be created in library 


BY AARON GLAZER 
THe Jouns Hopkins News-Letrer 


2 <The Garrett Room in the Milton S. 
Eisenhower Library (MSE) will be 
converted into a multimedia com- 
puter lab for use by the Center for 
Educational Resources (CER). 

- "Renovations are expected to be- 


_ gin in the Summer of 2001. 


~ “The center will be open only to 


-_ sttidentsand faculty working on web- 


and technology-based educational 
prolects All other students will be 
ected to use the Digital Media Cen- 


- 
~, 


Neal said that the Garrett Room is the 
only place that the new computer lab 
could be built. 

“Since the library was renovated, 
use has gone up 70 percent,” Neal 
explained. “We felt we could not carve 
out space from the existing library 
stacks and warrant moving more 
materials off-campus.” 

According to Neal, other locations 
on and off campus were also consid- 
ered, but no acceptable space was 
found. 

Neal said that the Garrett Room 
was chosen because other campus 





derage drinking. 

“All this stuff comes to our atten- 
tion when behavior becomes outra- 
geous and people are sent to the hos- 
pital,” said Parrish. “I really have 
better things to do than roam the halls 
looking for a straggling 18 year-old 
who is having a beer while watching a 
football game, [but] I sit up nights 
worrying when I get phone calls from 
the hospital about students with an 
astronomical blood alcohol level.” 

Parrish suggested that drinking 
would be less ofa problem if students 
learned to use alcohol responsibly. 

“If people had parties with some 


way to maintain control the authori- | 
ties would not get involved,” said | 


CONTINUED ON PAGE A5 


BY ROBERT DAVIES 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTer 


Rubin “Hurricane” Carter, a 
former boxer who was falsely accused 


Carter spoke about the injustices 
that he faced and the reasons for these 
injustices. 

“My conviction was based simply 
on an appeal of racism, not of rea- 
son,” said Carter. 

Carter also said that he was lucky 
to be alive, since he narrowly escaped 
the death penalty, and called himself 


had the money to afford a first rate 
lawyer. 

“When a black man in this coun- 
try escapes a state-sponsored execu- 
tion, that’s a miracle,” said Carter. 

Carter compared himself to survi- 
vors of the Holocaust, though he said 
that he wasa victim of discrimination 
based on race rather than religion. 

Carter also called himself “a sym- 
bol ofa criminal justice system that is 
undeniably affected by racism.” and 
described how he dealt with his false 
conviction. 

“T was the angriest black man in 
the entire world,” said Carter. 

Carter said that his refusal to ac- 
cept his guilt caused life in prison to 
be even more difficult and that he 
spent nearly half of his 20-year sen- 
tence in solitary confinement. 


CNS CDSE EnhS 


Carter criticizes 


DAC complain that they 
weren't included in Open 
Space Implementation 

| decision-making process. 


BY JEREMIAH CRIM 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LetTTeR 


(DAC) of Homewood Student Af- 
fairs expressed discontent with the 
lack of student, faculty and alumni 
involvement in making decisions 
about the installation of new brick 
sidewalks. 

In a letter to Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity President William R. Brody 
dated Nov. 3, the DAC stated that “it 
does not appear that sufficient stu- 
dent, faculty and alumni input was 
given to the wide-sweeping conse- 
quences of this project.” 

Dominic Wiker, DAC Chair and 
author of the letter to President Brody, 
said that many campus events “have 
been undermined” as a result of the 
brickwork and that it seems “that the 
physical plant and fundraising goals 
of the University are more important 
[to Hopkins] than providing a good 
undergraduate experience.” 

According to Wiker’s letter, the 

CONTINUED ON PAGE AS 
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CHUNG LEE/NEWS-LETTER 


Spike Lee talked about the portrayal of African Americans by the media. 


Spike Lee discusses 
racial stereotypes 


BY DAVID CRANDALL 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LetTTer 


Director Spike Lee lectured on 
“Expressing Inequality, Conveying 
Messages through Artand Literature” 
as part of the Milton S. Eisenhower 
(MSE) Symposium in Shriver Hallon 
Thursday night. 

Lee addressed the “modern-day 
minstrel act” and offered students 


CHUNG LEE/NEWS-LETTER 


“Hurricane” Carter discussed race and justice in Shriver Hall on Nov. 15. 


He said that he came to the realiza- 
tion that “just because a jury of 12 
misinformed people found me guilty, 
[that] did not make me guilty.” 

Carter said that he eventually over- 
came his anger and that “if I could 
overcome this disease ... so can ev- 
eryone else.” 

In addition, Carter discussed rac- 
ism and the reasons for his convic- 
tion. 

“(Racism] is supported and fi- 
nanced by the government, by the 
political system, by the church [and] 
by the schools,” said Carter. 

Carter claimed that whatis referred 
to as racism is actually “tribalism.” 

CONTINUED ON PAGE A5 
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MEN’S SOCCER SEASON OVER 

The Men’s Soccer team couldn’t 
make it past the NCAA semi-finals 
this season. Find out all the details on 
how their potent defense was finally 
pierced. Page A12 


SAY IT AIN'T SO! 

This man, doing a demented ver- 
sion of a “west side” symbol with his 
hands could be our next president. 


_ What’s wrong with our electoral pro- 








advice on choosing a career. 

Lee discussed the prevalence of the 
minstrel act, a common portrayal of 
blacks asignorant fools from the early 
20th century, and other misrepresen- 
tations of blacks in the media. 

“This is a good time to look his- 
torically at how these images are 
put forth. In this new millennium 
you don’t have to wear a black face 
to doa minstrel act,” Lee explained, 
calling for people to “reexamine our 
television, our radio [and] our me- 
dia.” 

Lee used actor Will Smith’s role in 
the movie The Legend of Bagger Vance 
as an example of the minstrel act. 

“It’s that same happy slave that 
you found in the Green Mile,” said 
Lee. : 

Lee used the movieThe Patriot, 


comment. of a triple murder, discussed his life starring Mel Gibson, as another ex- 
Boswell claimed that | and issues including racism and the ample. . 
she had no advance | criminal justice system as part of the “At the end of the movie, Gibson 
knowledge of Whalen’s | MSE Symposium. Carter spoke in says [to the slaves], ‘Here, you're free.’ 
resignation. Shriver Hall on Wednesday, Nov. 15. [The slave says] ‘No, I'll stay here and 


help you build your house,” Lee re- 
counted. “Happyslaves still want free- 
dom.” 

Gangster rap videos are another 
form of the minstrel show, according 
to Lee. 

“They keepin’ it real though, right? 
If you have two rappers, one with a 
couple of arrests, four or five kills, I 


University. a “survivor” of the American crimi- can tell you which one will get the 
“T think it was as | nal justice system. He said that he record deal,” Lee said. 
muchamatter offitwith | avoided execution only because he Lee also addressed the effects mis- 


representations of black people are 
CONTINUED ON PAGE A3 





Shen examines U.S. 
attitudes about China 


BY RENATO CARFAGNO 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


Chinese Ambassador to the United 
Nations Guo Fang Shen addressed 
topics including relations between 
China and the United States and 
China’s admittance into the World 
Trade Organization (WTO) on Fri- 
day night in Remsen Hall. 

According to Shen, the U.S. and 
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ANA ZAMPINO/NEWS-LETTER 
Shendiscussed Sino-U.S. relations. 


China have many common interests, 
and itis imperative that the two coun- 
tries work together to achieve these 
common goals, 

Shen highlighted China’s commit- 
ment to keep the Korean peninsula a 
nuclear weapons free zone as an ex- 
ample and applauded the recent im- 
provement of the U.S. in relations 
with the Democratic People’s Repub- 
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versity Libraries, explained that alarge 


Trustees and to host speakers in the 


day mornings: The Waverly Farmer’s 





admittance to the World Trade Or- 
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AROUND THE COUNTRY 
Birth control pills clot blood — 


Some students voted in 
election more than once 


BY ADAM KIRBY 
AND MICHAEL MCGRAW 
THE MARQUETTE TRIBUNE 


(U-WIRE) MILWAUKEE — A 
Marquette Tribune survey of 1,000 
students who voted in Tuesday’s 
presidential election showed that 174 
voted more than once. 

Following allegations of voter fraud 
made by the Republican Party of Wis- 
consin, the Tribune began an investiga- 
tion into voting fraud and irregularities 
at the polling places where Marquette 
University students could vote. 

The survey showed that of the 174 
students who voted more than once 
121 of them voted absentee in their 
home state and again in Wisconsin, 
44 students voted twice in Wiscon- 
sin, 26 students voted three times and 
13 students voted four or more times. 

Ofthestudentssurveyed, three voted 
for cartoon characters, 51 students 
voted for themselves, 76 for friends and 
30 voted for family members. 

Student statements are believed to 
be true since students discussed their 
potentially illegal actions during the 
election after they were provided with 
anonymity. According to the State Elec- 
tion Commission, violation ofstate elec- 
tionlawcanresultinamaximum three- 
yearjail sentenceand/ora $10,000 fine. 


Milwaukee County District Attor- 
ney E. Michael McCann said he is 
taking all of the allegations very seri- 
ously, but the allegations must be con- 
firmed before any action can be taken. 

Opportunities for voting multiple 
times were created by what students 
say was a lack of “structure and orga- 
nization.” 

“It was total chaos,” said Laura 
Smith, a Marquette senior who only 
voted once. Smith voted at the High- 
land Park Housing Projects polling 
site. “There were no lines, just people 
standing around in big herds.” 

Students said the chaos was par- 
tially due to the election officials at 
the polling sites of the Alumni Me- 
morial Union at 1442 W. Wisconsin 
Ave., the Grand Ave. Middle School 
at 2430 W. Wisconsin Ave. and the 
Highland Park Projects. 

“The election officials were con- 
fused and didn’t seem to know what 
was going on,” said Elyssa Shrup, a 
Marquette senior. “I was standing by 
the ballot machine, and if the ma- 
chine made a beep noise it was OK. 
But when it made a weird noise the 
(official) didn’t knowifthe ballothad 
worked or not, and she told voters to 
fill out another ballot.” 

Students said identification was 
rarely checked, particularly at the High- 





_ Study examines what 
causes mental conflict 


BY LAURA LANG . 
THE Daly Free Press (Boston U.) 


(U-WIRE) BOSTON — The bad 
news, according to a study released 
Monday, is that one-third of 400 20- 
somethings in a recent study suc- 
cumbed to depression. The good 


“news? Even people who experience 


yas 
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ea 


~ trauma as a child can avoid future 


mentalconnice te 

The study, released at the American 
Public Health Association Exposition 
at Hynes Convention Center, centered 
on family cohesion, self-appreciation, 
social support and interpersonal rela- 
tions of the 400 study participants. The 
subjects were questioned at various ages 
over a 22-year span. 

The study, “Adolescent Protective 
Factors for Major Depression,” fol- 
lowed the lifetime progress of a Bos- 
ton-area kindergarten class. 

Each participant’s happiness was 
gauged by a 10-question self-esteem 
test administered at five different life 


- intervals. The results were verified by 


select friends and family members of 
each participant. Conclusions about 
the influence of protective factors on 
the participant’s overall happiness 
were drawn based on the test answers. 

“We are hoping this study will in- 
form the field more comprehensively 
on how to deal with risk groups be- 
fore depression has the chance to oc- 
cur —risk groups meaning those who 





experienced forms of substance abuse 
or depression throughout child- 
hood,” said Coordinator Cecilia 
Stashwick. 

The aim of the study was to inform 
young adults and mental health work- 
ers about the factors that may lead to 
depression and those that can result 


inresilience. The findings will be pub- | 
lished later in the journal of psychiat- 


ric studies, the DSM-IVi'"' © &' 

“These findings have huge poten- 
tial if facilitated correctly,” said Dina 
Carbonell, another study coordina- 
tor and Simmons College professor. 

Depression can be successfully 
treated through early detection and 
preventative measures, both women 
said. The study’s conclusions can be 
used to prevent strife in family and 
friends by educating teachers and stu- 
dents about risk factors that may re- 
sult in later depression. 

“Taking the time out to listen and 
sharpen your senses to potential prob- 
lems in those you care about can alle- 
viate symptoms of unhappiness,” 
Stashwick said. 

Participants in the study attrib- 
uted some happiness to involvement 
with the study group, Carbonell said. 
The effect was comparable to student 


involvement in cooperative college 


groups. 

“To feel that your actions are fa- 
cilitating society is a rewarding feel- 
ing,” she said. 








land Park site. Students also said they 
picked up extra ballots or were handed 
multiple ballotsandvotedonallofthem. 

Alderman William Hines, whose 
17th ward includes the Campus Town 
apartments, did not think there was 
fraud in his district. 

“T don’t think it was intentional,” 
Hines said. “There may have been er- 
rors with the on-site voter registration, 
but by no means was it intentional.” 

Alderman Paul Henningsen, whose 
4th District includes the polling places 
of the AMU and Grand Avenue Middle 
School, said he does not believe stu- 
dents were able to vote multiple times. 





BY GABRIELLA SPINNATO 
Tue Dalty Free Press (Boston U.) 


(U-WIRE) BOSTON — Certain 
birth control pills may cause blood 
clotting, according to a new study 
done by researchers at Boston Uni- 
versity Medical Center. 

Pill users afflicted with hyperten- 
sion, obesity and people who smoke 
are at a higher risk for venus throm- 
boembolism, otherwise known as 
blood clotting. College females com- 
monly use the pill and are at just as 
much risk as any other age group, 
said Dr. Hershel Jick. 

A team of doctors from Boston 
University’s School of Medicine re- 
leased its findings Friday to The Brit- 
ish Medical Journal. The findings dic- 


tate that the use of combined oral 
contraceptives containing combina- 
tions of desogestrel, gestodene and 
oestrogen — which were released for 
use in 1990 — can put consumers at 
high risk for blood clotting. These 
particular pills happen to be the 
mostly commonly used type, the re- 
port said. Ne 

“Blood clots can be fatal ... but itis 
quite rare,” Jick said. 

After previously conducted stud- 
ies raised safety concerns regarding 
the combination drug, various safety 
agencies and the World Health Orga- 
nization suggested Jick anda team of 
doctors perform new tests to confirm 
results. 

Doctors obtained results after ana- 
lyzing British data on the number of 





Student dies after binge drinking 


BY DAVID ENDERS 
MIcHIGAN DaILy 


(U-WIRE) ANN ARBOR, Mich. 
— In the late 1980s, Byung Soo Kim 
came to the University of Michigan 
while his father, Ha Young Kim, was 
a visiting professor. When Byung Soo 
was ready to go to college, he returned 
to Ann Arbor. 

The Engineering sophomore cel- 
ebrated his 21st birthday Friday night, 
a day late, at a friend’s home at Wil- 
low Tree apartment complex near 
North Campus. According to the Ann 
Arbor Police Department he tried to 
drink 21 shots of Scotch whiskey. Kim 
passed out early Saturday morning 
after taking 20 shots in about 10 min- 
utes. 

His time at the University ended 
tragically when he died Monday at 6 
a.m. following more than two days in 
intensive care. 

Kim’s parents arrived from South 
Korea on Sunday. His mother, Jung 
Sun Park, spoke at a press conference 
Monday afternoon. 

“We hope that all who knew our 
son will remember him as selfless, 


kind. He had brought great joy to us 
and was a loyal friend to matiy,” Park 
said. 

Kim’s parents were joined by Uni- 
versity officials, wearing white rib- 
bons in memory of Kim, who ad- 


dressed the problem of “heavy epi- 
sodic drinking.” 

Kim passed out after drinking 20 
shots. Friends put him in a back bed- 
room to recover. An hour later, they 
discovered Kim was not breathing 
and called an ambulance. 

Ann Arbor Police Department of- 
ficer Eric Bowles responded to the 
apartment and found Kim and an- 
other student, who was breathing, 
unconscious in the bedroom. Bowles 
began cardiopulmonaryresuscitation 
on Kim before paramedics arrived. 
The other student was taken to the 
hospital along with Kim and has been 
released. 

His parents said the incident was 
not indicative of Kim’s character and 
that he was more.likely to be the per- 
son taking care of drunken friends 
instead of vice versa. 

“This could happen to any stu- 
dent,” University Provost Nancy 
Cantor said. “This was not a student 
who was normally drinking in excess 
this way.” 

“The 21stbirthday celebration that 
has developed on other campuses has 
come to our own,” Vice President for 


"supportive, considerate, loving and. Student Affairs.E. Royster Harper 


said, referring to the traditional 21 
shots ‘expected to be consumed on 
one’s 21st birthday. 

Bradley McCue, a Michigan State 
University student, died after drink- 
ing 24 shots in the span.of two hours 


Initiative may deter 
gay college applicants 


BY VERONICA DAEHN 
Daity NEBRASKAN (U. NEBRASKA) 


(U-WIRE) LINCOLN, Neb. — In 
light of Initiative 416, the fight for 
domestic-partner benefits atthe Uni- 
versity of Nebraska-Lincoln can go 
on. UNL Associate English Professor 
George Wolf, a gay rights activist, and 
others like him have pushed for the 


-university to grant health-care ben- 


efits to gay and lesbian domestic part- 
ners for years. 


Students protest Electoral College 


BY SCOTT STRAND 
Brown Dairy HERALD (Brown U.) 


(U-WIRE) PROVIDENCE, R.I. 
— On a drizzly Saturday afternoon, 
approximately 70 students, commu- 
nity supporters, and onlookers gath- 
ered in protest of the presidential 
election’s inconclusive results. This 


_ action was part of a national wave of 


planned protests in over 90 cities from 


- coast to coast. 


"These efforts were coordinated by 
Web site “ oup,” in cit- 


.> eon Angeles, New York — 

City, Chicago, Peoria, Ill., and Eau 
Claire, Wis. ABC News reports that 
_ Countercoup is a grass-roots activist 


<4 


on 


Atthetime ofthe protest, Vice Presi- 
dent Al Gore had 48.3 percent of the 
popular vote and 255 electoral votes, 
and Texas Gov. George W. Bush laid 
claim to 48.1 percent of American vot- 
ersand 246 electoral votes, reported the 
Voter News Service. 

Twenty-five electoral votes hang 
in the balance as the nation waits on 
further recounts of Florida ballots. If 
these votes go to Bush, they could win 
him the presidency even though he 


did not receive a plurality ofthe popu-_ 


lar vote. 


“I thinkwhat’s gone on in termsof 


election practices is unfair,” said Josh 
Segall 01, former president of the 
Brown College Democrats and pro- 
test leader. “I think alot of people feel 
strongly about this. j 


“Are you ready to go downtown 


- and tell them every vote counts?” 
to 


all shouted to the swelling crowd 


from the steps of the Rock. 
__ “Every 


ate 


Brown Univer 
beginning 





the crowdof | 


hey, ho ho, the Electoral College has 
got to go!” and “Recount, revote!” 
“If you're liberal anywhere in this 
country, you have a cross to bear,” 
said Julian Davis ’01. Individuals 
across the country should “stand up 
and announce this (the discrepancies 
in Florida ballots) isillegal,” he added. 
“Tn this case, we’re seeing the in- 
born inequities in the system threat- 
ening to tip the scales ofjustice,” Davis 
said. Davis said he plans to start his 
own political party in five years. 


_ Protesters accused various faulty — 


election procedures, saying that the 
Republicans are going to “try to put 
on the pressure” to resolve the elec- 
tion quickly, as they say this uncer- 
tainty is bad for the economy. 

They also accused “mass media” of 
trying to bring the election to a swift 
conclusion and suppress protest, citing 
arecent Wall Street Journal editorial. 





But with the passage of the amend- 
ment that will ban gay and lesbian 
marriages, domestic partnerships and 
civil unions in Nebraska on Tuesday 
night, Wolf said he was worried do- 
mestic-partner benefits would no 
longer be legal. 

But Wolf and fellow UNL English 
Professor Barbara DiBernard need 
not be worried. 

University General Counsel Dick 
Wood told the Daily Nebraskan on 
Thursday that Initiative 416 would 
not affect the university’s offering 
domestic-partner benefits. 

While thatisa plus for supporters of 
the benefits, the initiative will hurt the 
university’s hiring practices, Wolfsaid. 

“Tt may not manifest itself in ways 
that are particularly visible,” he said. 
“But if I were looking for a job, I’d 
drop Nebraska off my list of places to 
even apply to.” 

Said Interim Chancellor Harvey 
Perlman: “This willbe viewed by some 
peopleas Nebraska not being an open, 
welcoming state.” 

The initiative won’t have an im- 


mediate, direct effect, Perlman said. . 


But it will have long-term impact. 

“I don’t expect we'll stop hiring,” he 
said, “Butthere’salikelihood thatsome 
individuals who would have applied 
here may now not apply here.” 

DiBernard said she was disap- 
pointed in the passage of Initiative 
416 and that it won by such a large 


_ Nearly 450,000 Nebraskans voted 
for the initiative. Just under 190,000 
voted against it. 23 
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for his 21st birthday. 

Kim was resuscitated, but spent 
the weekend in intensive care and 
never regained consciousness. 

The Ann Arbor Police Department 
is investigating his death, but because 
he was 21 and took the shots by him- 
self, criminal charges are unlikely. 

Kyung Jin, Kim’s roommatein Uni- 
versity Towers, declined to comment. 

The University currently provides 
information on binge drinking at stu- 
dentorientation andhasalso conducted 
a poster campaign on campus. 
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blood clot cases in users of older con. 


traceptives and the newer combined 
pill between January 1993 and De. 
cember 1999. Researchers urged dis. 
tributors to inform patients and po- 
tential users of the combined pilfs 
risks before use. 
Despite the health risks, anumber_ 
of female students said they would” 
continue using the contraceptive, 
“I was told of the risks, but other 
alternatives have risks as well... I just. 
assumed the risks for the pill were” 
only extreme cases,” said College of 
General Studies freshman Sarah, who” 
declined to give her last name. 
Erin, a College of Arts and S¢j- 
ences freshman, is among those who 
said the benefits of the drug outweigh | 
possible risks. 
“Potential blood clotting doesnot 
really worry me — atleast not enough 
for me to stop taking the pill,” said’ 
Erin, who also declined to give her 
last name. 
“T never knew the risks could be 
that dangerous... I am on the pill 
for my skin. I always thought risks | 
were only associated with people 
with serious health problems,” said 
a College of General Studies sopho- 
more who wished to remain anony- 
mous. , { 
Jick said there are alternative con- 
traception methods to birth control 
pills that might warrant further in- 
vestigation. He does recommend, | 
however, that young females should | 
“talk to their doctor before uses.” 
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BY LIZ STEINBERG 


THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


The office of the Dean of Arts and 
Sciences is working on reinstating the 
Women, Gender and Sexuality 
(WGS) program following the resig- 
nation of the advisory board last week 


’ “over conflicts arising out of the search 


for a new program director. 

_ “We're going to talk with individual 
members of the faculty” about taking 
the position, stated Associate Dean for 


> Academic Affairs Steven David. “It’s 


.- Hopefully we'll have a 


new [WGS] director 


i before we have a new 


=" “president. 


—ASSOCIATE DEAN FOR 
ACADEMIC AFFAIRS 
STEPHEN DAVID. 





too important to let it dissolve.” 
According to the Office of Aca- 


“ ‘demic Advising, students can still de- 


clare a minor in WGS. 
“No one’s told us” specifically 
“about the future of the minor, said 
Interim Director of Academic Advis- 
ing Richard Sanders, who said that 
David instructed the office to advise 

students in the minor. 

At this point, WGS courses will 
still be taught, but “not in the context 
of a program with a core curriculum 
for undergraduates,” according to 


.- history professor Toby Ditz, a former 


rer 


_‘and “core courses will be taught in 


" 


ve 


member of the board. 
“Professors can check off” to have 
their courses cross-listed with WGS, 


the spring,” but there is “no advising 
structure,” explained Ditz. 


4 A2* ‘The dean’s office has not issued a 


response to the former members of | 
the WGS advisory boardinregardsto | 
their letter of resignation on Mon- 
day, Nov. 6. 

“[The Dean] made it clear that his | 
position hasn’t changed,” commented 
Ditz. According to Ditz, “the program 
is [currently] in suspension.” 

“T’msorry things have reached this | 
impasse, ” said David. “We recognize | 
... the students are getting hurt.” 

According to Ditz, the Dean’s of- 
fice “backpedaled” on a mutually | 
agreeable decision with the advisory | 
board concerning the appointment 
of a new director. 

“T think that the board had actu- 
ally worked outwith the Dean’s office 
and his humanities advisorsa... prac- 
tical solution to the external search,” 
said Ditz. 

The Deans and the faculty dis- 
cussed creating an endowed position 
for a program director, which would 
go into effect in “three to five years,” 
according to Ditz. At the moment, 
“we [have] a succession crisis [and] 
needed a guarantee of an external 
search,” said Ditz. 

“If we could raise money for an 
outside position” it would be a fea- 
sible solution, said David. 

David maintained that the Dean’s 
office will be talking with individual 
departments about modifying their 
searches for faculty in order to find 
someone that would be capable of 
taking the position. 

Ditz said that she sees many nega- 
tive results coming out of the 
program’s suspension. 

“The collapse of this program ... 
will simply encourage faculty to go 
back to [working solely within] their 
departments,” said Ditz, who noted 
that it will be more difficult to attract 
graduate students and faculty in fields 
connected with WGS, “especially fe- 
male grad students.” 

“Hopefully we'll have a new | 
[WGS] director before we have anew | 





president,” said David. 
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Deans try to revive Spike Lee discussesrace Shen 
the WGS program 


Dean's office maintains position despite 
resignation of faculty advisory board 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
having on all of America and black 
youth in particular. 

“These images [of blacks] aren’t 
true, and they don’t only hurt African 
Americans, but everybody else [too],” 
said Lee. 

According to Lee, images of black 
people are different from when he 
was a child. 

“In my neighborhood, we looked 
up to athletes, guys who got the la- 


| dies, and intelligent people,” said Lee. 


“[Now] If you’re intelligent, you’re 
called a white guy or girl.” 

Lee claimed that pop stars also play 
into stereotypes. 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE Al 
the new Dean of HSA. 

“Tt depends on the skills that [the 
new Dean of HSA] brings with them,” 
said Boswell. “We'd like to leave it to 
the [new Dean] to decide what they 
need in this area.” 

Boswell noted that the University 
hopes to find a new Dean of HSA by 
July 1. 

The University also lacks a full- 
time Director of Undergraduate Ad- 
missions. There will be a search to fill 
this position shortly, said Boswell. 

Boswell said that Samuel McNair, 
Interim Director of Undergraduate 
Admissions, isamong the candidates 
to fill that position, but McNair said 
that he does intend to apply for the 
permanent position. 

Both McNair and Boswell said that 
there should be no problems carry- 
ing out the admissions process this 
year without a Dean of Admissions. 

“Thave no doubt that the Office of 
Undergraduate Admissions will con- 
tinue to run smoothly,” said McNair. 
“Our staff [is] mature, intelligent and 
well-trained to do the job we are 
trained with.” 

“The admissions process has not 
changed, nor has the charge of this 
office changed,” added McNair. “By 
working with Dean Boswell and oth- 
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“If you a nigger you keepin’ it 
real. It’s amazing to me how even 
someone like [NBA All-Star] Allen 
Iverson can fall into this trap,” said 
Lee. “You can be one of the best 
players in the league, but unless you 
have that USDA ghetto stamp, 
you re not anything.” 

According to Lee, there is an over- 
whelming pressure on black youth to 
conform to this image. 

“You have to be ghetto. Ignorance 
is king. We [now] have young black 
kids that are failing class on purpose 
because of peer pressure,” said Lee. 
“They don’t want to be ridiculed.” 

Lee also accused the movie indus- 


Deans resignation 
was “unexpected” 





| have no doubt that 
the Office of 
Undergraduate 
Admissions will 
continue to run 


smoothly. 


—SAM MCNAIR, INTERIM 
DIRECTOR OF 
UNDERGRADUATE 
ADMISSIONS 





ers, we will deliver the class.” 

Dean Boswell agreed that the ab- 
sence of a dean will not seriously af- 
fect admissions, explaining that the 


office will continue to run smoothly | 


because of “people doing more than 
they would ordinarily.” 

She pointed out that she will be in- 
volved in the admissions process along 
with Associate Dean Stephen David of 
the School of Arts and Sciences and 
Associate Dean Andrew Douglas of the 
School of Engineering. 





aT: 


try and other mass media outlets of 
perpetuating this image of black ig- 
norance and limiting the number of 
blacks responsible for producing the 
media. 

“There’s these people who de- 
cide what movies get made and what 


movies don’t get made, what TV 


shows get showed and what TV 
shows don’t get showed, what’s on 
the front page and what’s buried on 
page 50 way in the back” and they 
are overwhelmingly white, accord- 
ing to Lee. 

Lee said that his latest movie, 


Bamboozled, addresses this subject. | 


Bamboozled features a sole African- 
American (Damon Wayans) on a 
board of network television writers 


| according to Lee. Only Wayans’ 
most absurd idea, a modern-day 
minstrel act complete with men in 
| blackface living in a watermelon 
patch, became a television show. 
Lee also discussed his concerns 


“The majority of this planet goes 
to the grave miserable because they 
were slaves to their jobs,” said Lee. 

“Even though you love your par- 


advised students. “Try to find what it 


what you love to do. 

Dorit Radzin and Eric Leslie, co- 
Chairs of the MSE Symposium were 
pleased with the event. 

“One of the premises that MSE 
was created on was to bring up atopic 


could come together for,” said 
Radzin. 

Spike Lee “fit in well with our gen- 
eral theme of providing an exciting 


fine and initiate discussion on the 
important roles ofrace, class and gen- 


Leslie. 
According to Leslie and Radzin, 
the event drew well over 2000 people, 


before Lee started speaking. 
“We tried to accommodate as 
many peopleas we could,” said Leslie. 





ing a larger auditorium.” 


who has his ideas for respectable | 
black television repeatedly stalled, | 
| investors in Taiwan and said that it 


about how students choose a career. | 


ents, do what you want to do,” Lee | 


is you like, not just what you like, but | 
| ment is always trying to reform and 


the community and the students | 


der in the new millennium,” said | 


though Shriver Hall seats only 1100. | 
Leslie said that an overflow room was | 
put into use but that it also filled up | 
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addresses 
relations 
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| internal economic reform, said Shen. 


| Hecriticized American congressmen 


who oppose granting China perma- 
nent Most Favored Nation Status. 

Shen also attacked the United 
States’ policy of selling military hard- 
ware to Taiwan, claiming that the 
United States is escalating a growing 
arms race in the region. 

Shen disputed the United States’ 
current stance on relations between 
China and Taiwan. He pointed out 
that there are many businesses and 


would be very economically positive 
for both China and Taiwan for the 
two to finally merge. 

Shen also discussed what he de- 
scribed as misunderstandings that 
many Americans have about China. 








“This might be justification for hav- | 


According to Shen, many websites 
provide a bad image of China, but he 
reported that there are no tanks on 
the streets of Beijing and that labor 
camps no longer exist in China. 

The media in Chinaislikely toopen 
up in the near future, and the govern- 


become more democratic, said Shen. 

“{But] we always have room for 
improvement,” admitted Shen. 

The Chinese Students Association 
(CSA) arranged for Ambassador 
Shen’s visit through the foreign min- 
istry. The CSA invited Shen to speak 
because of “a lot of recent issues and 
racial profiling,” according to CSA 


| President David Chen. 
opportunity to address, debate, de- | 


Some students were impressed by 
the ambassador’s speech. 

“The ambassador was very edu- 
cated,” said sophomore international 
studies major Heather Campbell. “It 
was very interesting.” 

Campbell criticized students’ 
questions, saying that they attacked 
the Ambassador and China’s national 
policies. 

“Tm very irritated that [other stu- 
dents] asked such inflammatory 
questions at the end [ofShen’s speech] 
that he would know nothing about,” 
commented Campbell. 
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NEWSBRIEFS 


President Brody 
addresses Hopkins, 
Balto. relationship 


William R. Brody, president of 
the Johns Hopkins University, spoke 
recently with Richard C. Gross, edi- 
tor of the Opinion Commentary 
page. The discussion focused on 
Hopkins’ role in Baltimore. 

“Hopkins has a very unique and 
very close, symbiotic relationship 
with Baltimore that one doesn’t find 
in many other cities,” said Brody. 
“T’ve always been struck by, when I 
moved here, never having grown up 
in Baltimore, how we were immedi- 
ately accepted as part of Baltimore 
because we were a part of Hopkins. 
This long, positive relationship has 
a lot to do with how the place oper- 
ates today.” 

Brody claimed that Hopkins is 
“doing a lot [for the city]. We don’t 
get a lot of credit for it, but we’re 
doing a lot of investing in neighbor- 
hood development, providing secu- 
rity services [and] working with 
schools.” 

“We need a bolder proposition, 
if you will, a way in which Hopkins 
and some of the other large institu- 
tions in the city can partner with city 
government and state government 
to create a more significant impact 
on the neighborhoods in which we 
find ourselves,” Brody added. 
“We're beginning to investigate a 
number of possibilities working with 
Mayor [Martin] O’Malley and his 
team.” 


Copyright © 2000 by The Baltimore 
Sun 


Black holes increase 
galactic activity 


Black holes have always had a 
beastly reputation for destroying 
everything in sight. But newresearch 
shows the mass-eating monsters may 
also have some motherly instincts. 

A study of 14 so-called Seyfert 
galaxies, which are thought to har- 
borsupermassive blackholes, turned 
up evidence for high stellar birth- 
rates. The possible link between 
black holes and these starburst re- 
gions was unexpected. 

“The process that makes the cen- 
tral black hole ina galaxy grow more 
massive may help trigger these bursts 
of significant star formation,” said 
Nancy Levenson of Johns Hopkins 
University. “A starburst phase may 
be a common stage of development 
for Seyfert galaxies and quasars, two 
of the brightest objects astronomers 
have observed in the distant uni- 
verse.” 

“Something must be tugging on 
the materials in a starburst region 
and increasing the chance that the 
gases there will collect and form 
stars,” Levenson said. 


Copyright © 2000 SPACE.com 


Microchip implant 
offers hope to blind 


United States medical research- 
ers, electronics experts and software 
designers who have been working 
together now believe they can help 
the blind to see. The scientists admit 
itwill probably be very different from 
ordinary sight but it could allow the 
blind to get about more easily, rec- 
ognize faces and perhaps read. 

Dr Mark Humayan of Johns 
Hopkins University, a member of 
the research team, was in Dublin 
recently to describe the work and to 
explain how it might help those with 
irreversible loss of vision caused by 
diseases suchas retinitis pigmentosa 
(RP) and age-related macular de- 
generation (AMD). 

The research team has yet to im- 
plant a working chip, but it knows 
how the overall system would work. 
The person would wear the glasses 
and the CCD camera would deliver 
a “picture” to the computer soft- 
ware. 

The software would convert the 
picture into a digital signal, trans- 
mitting this to the antennaimplanted 
in the eye for relay to the chip, which 
then stimulates the tissue behind the 
rods and cones in the eye. 

“It would be some years before 
the first chips are mounted inside 
humans,” added Dr. James Weiland, 
professor of ophthalmology at Johns 
Hopkins and a member of the re- 
search team. He believes a working 

will be approved by the U.S. 

ederal Drug Administration (FDA) 
and installed in patients within a 
decade. 


: Copyright © 2000 ireland.com 





Chemotherapy results 
predicted by new test 


U.S. scientists say they are able to 
detect the underlying mechanism of 
why some brain cancer patients re- 
spond to treatment and others don’t, a 
finding that could help doctors better 
define treatments for infected patients. 

Researchers at the Johns Hopkins 
Oncology Center in Baltimore have 
found that patients with an inactive gene 
which produces a DNA repair enzyme 
are more sensitive to treatment from 
drugs like Carmustine — a drug com- 
monly used to treat glioma, an aggres- 
sive type of brain cancer, according to 
findings that will be published in the 
New England Journal of Medicine 
Thursday. 

“Up to this point, we really based 
treatment on what the tumor looked 
like or what it was called,” says Dr. 
James G. Herman, the lead investiga- 
tor of the study. 

“Our finding is the first proof that 
you can study the DNA of the tumor 
and from that analysis you can predict 
which patient will respond to chemo- 
therapy,” said Dr. Esteller. 


Copyright © 2000 Dow Jones & Com- 
pany, Inc. 


Hopkins archaeologist 
leads excavation of 
Umm el-Marra tomb 


Johns Hopkins University archae- 
ologist Glenn Schwartz led a team that 
recently discovered the tomb on a hill 
at Umm el-Marra, an ancient urban 
center 25 miles east of what is today 
the Syrian city of Aleppo. Archaeolo- 
gists from Johns Hopkins and the Uni- 
versity of Amsterdam have been exca- 
vating Umm el-Marra since 1994. 

The tomb is dated at 2300 B.C., part 
of an early Bronze Age civilization in 
northwestern Syria, flourishing at the 
same time as its more famous Middle 
Eastern neighbors in Egypt and 
Mesopotamia. 

The tomb is the latest find in a re- 
gion emerging inimportance since the 

1970s. Italian archaeologists at Ebla, 
33 miles southwest of Aleppo, then 
found evidence ofa sophisticated early 
Bronze Age civilization, including 
more than 17,000 cuneiform tablets. 

The highlight of the tomb was the 
discovery of two women who were in 
their twenties, bedecked with gold and 
silver ornaments and jewelry of lapis 
lazuli. Each was buried with an infant, 
and all were surrounded by the lowwalls 
of a simple sarcophagus atop a hill. 

The Umm el-Marra tomb is unique 
in the region because it has not been 
looted, Schwartz said. This is espe- 
cially peculiar, he added, because it 
was an above-ground chamberlocated 
high on the Umm el-Marra hillside — 
apparently readily visible. 

“Tt really is a mystery,” Schwartz 
said. “Maybe it was held to be sacred. 
Maybe it got covered over with. dirt. 
Maybe looters didn’t realize it was a 
tomb since it appears to be part of a 
larger complex.” 


Copyright © 2000 The Washington 
Post 


Hopkins files lawsuit 
over broccoli rights 


The Johns Hopkins University and 
Brassica Protection Products, a Balti- 
more company that holds exclusive 
patent license rights to a process for 
sprouting cancer-fighting broccoli 
seeds for food, sued Banner Mountain 
Sprouts in U.S. District Court in Sac- 
ramento Oct. 13. 

In Sept. 1997, two scientists at the 
Johns Hopkins University School of 
Medicine, Paul Talalay and Jed Fahey, 
reported their discovery that sprouts 
of cruciferous vegetables like broccoli 
and cauliflower contain much higher 
levels of cancer-fighting chemicals 
than the mature plants. The demand 
for broccoli sprouts has skyrocketed 
since then. 

Larry Ravitz, owner of Banner 
Mountain Sprouts, said there’s noth- 
ing magical about the way he or any of 
the sprouters contracted by Brassica 
Protection Products grow broccoli 
sprouts. They’re not genetically engi- 
neered, and they usé varieties of seeds 
that are widely available. He questions 
the validity of Johns Hopkins 
University’s patent claims. 

“This has gotten a lot of publicity, 
and we prefer at this time just not to 
makeany comments,” said E. Anthony 
Figg, one of the attorneys representing 
Johns Hopkins and Brassica. “The 
matter is in litigation, so we'll make 
our comments to the court.” 


Copyright 2000 American City Busi- 
ness Journals Inc. 
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StuCo announces student group audit, 
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DAC letter; plans electronic elections 


BY WILL ADAMS 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Student Council announced that 
an audit will be completed on com- 
mittee and class accounts, Council 
elections will be computerized next 
year and that a letter had been sent 
by the Dean’s Advisory Council 
(DAC) expressing its disappoint- 
ment that events had been moved 
off of the quads because of Master 
Plan construction and brickwork at 
the weekly meeting on Wednesday, 
Nov. 15. 


The DAC, agroup of recent gradu- 


a eT SE) 
The letter [from the 


Dean's Advisory 
Council] fairly 
expresses a general 
sentiment of many 
undergraduate 


students. 


— STUDENT COUNCIL 
PRESIDENT ANUJ MITTAL 





ates of Johns Hopkins University 
(JHU), wrote University President 
William Brody about their, “concern 
and disappointment,” over Spring 
Fair, Homecoming and Commence- 
ment being moved from their tradi- 
tional locations. Theletter claims that 
the change of sites will, “negatively 
impact these events and seriously dis- 


rupt the overall undergraduate stu- 
dent experience.” 

“The letter fairly expresses a gen- 
eral sentiment of many undergradu- 
ate students,” Student Council 
President Anuj Mittal commented 
in response to the letter from the 
DAC. 

Mittal added that students had 
been made a part of the decision pro- 
cess in the relocation, although their 
opinions may not have been reflected 
in the final decision. 

Student Council Treasurer 
Vadim Schick announced that 
StuCo will be conducting an audit 
of all outside committees and class 
funds. A person from the business 
office would be involved in the au- 
dit and would make suggestions 
about appropriate spending along 
with StuCo members. 

Mittal responded, “[the audit] isn’t 
about CultureFest, but this is because 
we need to make sure everyone is do- 
ing a good job” in response to ques- 
tions over whether the audit was a 
result of inquiries from last week’s 
Council meeting about funding or the 
CultureFest budget. 

Mittal justified this audit to StuCo 
as a way to keep outside organiza- 
tions accountable for funding in the 
same way that official StuCo events 
are scrutinized. 

“The entire year I’ve asked every- 
one to be accountable ... I think it is 
just fair that we extend this to groups 
that don’t meet in this room every 
week,” said Mittal. 

According to the Board of Elec- 
tion Chairs Matt Langley and Jenni- 
fer Johnson, next year’s StuCo elec- 
tions will be conducted by 
computer. 

Details are still being arranged with 
on-campus technology staff. 


StuCo approved $214 for the 
World AIDS Day project that will be 
running from Nov. 29 until Dec. 1. 
The money will go towards a struc- 
ture that will hang up an AIDS quiltin 
Levering Hall that week. 

The approximately 12-foot by 12- 
foot quilt has six to eight panels made 
in memory of persons who have died 


STUDENT COUNCIL ATTENDANCE, NOVEMBER 15, 2000 


Executive Officers 

President Anuj Mittal 

VP Institutional Relations Greg Wu 
VP Administration Haroon Chaudhry 
Secretary Manish Gala 

Treasurer Vadim Schick 


Class of 2001 

President Harish Manyam 

Vice President Kobie Bowles 
Secretary/Tresurer Ramesh Singa 
Representative Steven Chang 
Representative Nakul Kapoor 
Representative Margaret Richards 


Class of 2002 

President Stephen Goutman 
Vice President Shanu Kohli 
Secretary/Treasurer Olivia Elee 
Representative Katherine Dix 
Representative Henry Huang 
Representative Priya Sarin 


Class of 2003 

President Andy Woo 

Vice President Andy Gettens 
Secretary/Treasurer Lili Daniali 
Representative Priti Dalal 
Representative Yotam Goren 
Representative Sagar Thaker 


Class of 2004 

President Bob Alleman 

Vice President Simone Chen 
Secretary/Treasurer Emily Chow 
Representative Steve Blank 
Representative Rachel Killeen 
Representative Ali Fenwick 








from the AIDS virus. 
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Class of 2004 representative Steve : : 
Blank was approved for a position On; 


the Committee on Leadership A 
pointments (COLA). 


Pod 


When standing for his COLA 


nomination, Blank explained, “J, 


£) 


think I am a fairly good judge of 


people.” 
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Alumni respond to brickwork, changes - 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
relocation of “cherished events such 
as Spring Fair, Homecoming and 
Commencement from their tradi- 
tional locations ... will negatively 
impact these events and seriously dis- 
rupt the overall undergraduate stu- 
dent experience. 

Wiker said that there should have 
been a better sense of the conse- 
quences of the renovations to the 
campus before work began. 

"We were surprised and disap- 
pointed that the University would 
embark on a major initiative that 
would affect students without 
[proper communication],” said 
Wiker. 

Wiker also claimed that “nobody 
{on the DAC] got a sense that [the 
brickwork] could adversely affect stu- 
dents” when the project was first an- 
nounced. 

Associate Dean of Students Dor- 
othy Sheppard agreed that the Uni- 
versity did not adequately inform stu- 
dents and faculty about the effects of 





the construction. 

“We felt out of the loop [and] stu- 
dents felt out of the loop,” said 
Sheppard. “I think that everybody felt 
that there should be more student 
input.” 

Students have also expressed con- 
cernabouttherelocation of Spring Fair, 
Homecoming and Commencement 
and have complained that they were 
not given enough information about 
construction before the project began. 

“(Holding the event on Garland 
Field] is going to be bad for Spring 
Fair,” said Starr Aaron, a senior phi- 
losophy major. “It’s part of the fresh- 
man experience to have this huge 
amount of rides in their front yards.” 

“We're paying a large price for 
having a visually appealing campus,” 
agreed senior political science major 
Shin Inouye. 

Inouye claimed that he “wasn’t 
aware [of the impact] when they were 
talking about the Master Plan. It 
sounded like all they were doing was 
putting bricks down.” 


NEWS 


Senior international relations ma- 
jor Andrea Yaffe also said that stu- 
dents were not included in making 
decisions about the brickwork and 
speculated that they would not have 
approved of many of the changes. 

“I think this year it kind of sucks 
because we’re being booted from 
Gilman,” said Yaffe. “If [the Univer- 
sity] was talking to students about any- 
thing this wouldn’t have happened.” 

Jamie Franco, also a senior politi- 
cal science major, said that gradua- 
tionis one of the most important days 
for a Hopkins student. She said that 
moving the event without asking stu- 
dents “was very inconsiderate on the 
part of the administration” and called 
the relocation “pretty much unfor- 
givable.” 

Class of 2001 President Harish 
Manyam said that Council was not 
imformed that events would be relo- 
cated due to the brickwork. 

“Inno way did they tell us that [the 
brickwork] would affect graduation,” 
Manyam said. 


Deans and students discuss 


drinking, Charles Village 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
Parrish. “But obviously things are not 
under control.” 

Students also expressed concern 
aboutincreased police actionsagainst 
fraternities and the effect that this has 
had on Greek social life. 

Director of Security Ronald 
Mullen claimed that relations be- 
tween fraternities and the commu- 
nity have broken down and that 
neighbors keep calling the police. 

“The community has really been 
concerned about their property value 
and community stability,” said 
Mullen. “They are not worried so 
much about underage drinking as 
they are about property destruction 
like broken car mirrors, and urina- 
tion in neighbors’ yards.” 

According to Mullen, when the 
police receive calls from community 
members, they must respond, and 


they usually find a large number of 


people outside the house who are let- 
ting the police know they are drunk 
very vocally. 

“Compounded with the unlicensed 


vending of alcohol for money, the po- 
lice have to take it once step farther and 
begin making arrests,” said Mullen. 

According to Boswell, the com- 
munity complaints have not changed, 
but the number of arrests has in- 
creased in recent years. 

Parrish said that fraternities need 
to exercise more control over stu- 
dents to avoid problems. 

“There is a lack of responsibility 
when people allow someone who is 
obviously intoxicated to consumemore 
alcohol,” said Parrish. “About half the 
students I interview after they go to the 
hospital talk aboutpre-party drinking.” 

Sigma Alpha Epsilon member 
Mark Kelly claimed that “a large per- 
centage of students coming to 
Hopkinsalready have experience with 
alcohol and it is in the high schools 
and middle schools that the real 
drinking problems begin.” 

“Weare looking into the possibilty 
of educating youth about alcohol at 
an early age,” said Kelly. 

Parrish agreed that many students 
start drinking before coming to 


Hopkins, but he said that other fac- 
tors prevent them from drinking ex- 
cessively. 

“The average student drinks their 
first beer between their 13th and 14th 
birthday,” said Parrish, “but thereisa 
difference in that they have two par- 
ents to come home to, so they don’t 
get fall-down drunk.” 

Associate Dean of Students Ralph 
Johnson added that the Greek organi- 
zations havea responsibility to be posi- 
tive role models for other students. 

“I would like to see the fraternities 
and sororities involved in more cam- 
pus-wide activities, and I would like 
to hear some proposals so we can 
have more activities that you like,” 
said Johnson. 

Johnson emphasized that student 
organizations must work with the 
University to improve student life by 
increasing social programming. 

“We are not enemies, we are talk- 
ing about trying to provide the best 
experience for students at Hopkins,” 
said Johnson. “I’m interested in hay- 
ing a dialogue but not a battle,” 





Student Council Executive Trea- 


surer Vadim Schick said that, though | 


the University is not required to ask 
Council about construction on cam- 


pus, “it would have been nice [ifthey | 
had told students about the effects in | if 


advance].” 


Schick added that “it’s really sad | 


that we can’t have [Commencement] 


on the Gilman Quad. It’s one of those | 


historic places that you associate with 
Hopkins.” 

Not all students seemed disap- 
pointed about the changes. 

“The sacrifices that people have to 
make for the Master Plan are so 
small,” said junior Writing Seminars 
major Mollie Bailey. “In another three 
months it’s going to be gorgeous.” 

Junior Biomedical Engineering 
major Sarah Hemminger also agreed 
that the end result of the construction 
will be worth the changes. 

“I would much rather have the 
school look nice,” said Hemminger, 
though she maintained that the Uni- 
versity should have informed students 
about changes earlier. 

According to Wiker, there is little 
opportunity for the University to 
remedy the currentsituation. He said 
thatit seems the administration made 
the decision to accept the anonymous 
donor’s gift with any restrictions and 
that, if there is an opportunity, he 
encourages the University to “revisit 
the restrictions of the brickwork.” 

Jerry Schnydman, Executive Assis- 
tant to President Brody, said that the 
donor gave money to beautify the cam- 
pus, but there were no stipulations 
whatsoever about what the donation 
could and could not be used to fund. 

University Spokesperson Dennis 
O’Shea explained that the Open Space 
Implementation Project (OSIP), of 
which the new brick pathways are a 
part, is a “design/build project.” 

According to O’Shea, though there 
were no original stipulations about 
what the University could do with the 
gift, there has been a constant discus- 
sion between the University, the do- 
nor and the design team. 

O’Shea called the OSIP an evolu- 
tionary project in which the donor 
has played a very important part. As 
an example, he said that the decision 
to remove the volleyball court from 
the Freshman Quad was made with 
considerable input from the donor. 

“There was] a lot of feeling that 
the mud volleyball court was not in 
keeping with the aesthetics of the 
project,” said O’Shea. 
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The Garrett roomwill be converted into a computer lab this summer. 


Garrett room will 
become CER lab 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
ward and claim this space for new 
renovation until other spaces were 
available,” explained Neal. 

With the Board of Trustees mov- 
ing into the new Hodson building, 
and the construction of the Student 
Arts Center, Nealand Dalrymple said 
that they feel there will be adequate 
alternatives to the Garrett room. 

“There are spaces in the Student 
Arts Center that address the space 
previously used by the Garrett 
Room,” noted Neal. 

Dalrymple feels that the trade-off 
between the Garrett Room and the 


CER is worthwhile. 

“Now we can expand things we do 
so well at Homewood to students all 
over the world,” Dalrymple said. 

CER, created under the auspices 
ofthe MSE, is designed to support the 
development of technology- and web- 
based education by encouraging re- 
lationships between faculty and stu- 
dents that will use and develop the 
new technology. 

Through grants, including an ini- 
tial $500,000 grant from the Hodson 
Trust, CER will help student and pro- 
fessor teams to develop educational 
tools, according to Dalrymple. 


‘Hurricane’ speaks 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 

“There is only one race of people 
on this planet, and that’s the human 
race,” said Carter. 

He said that the planet is actually 
made up of six dominant tribes, most 
of which have been “successive lead- 
ers of this planet.” 

Carter described people as 
“sleepin’ people” who are ina state of 
hypnosis, which causes us to hate and 
discriminate against each other. He 
said that young people are the ones 
who muststop this state. “Your minds 
have notyet become calcified into the 


age and truths ofithe majority.” 


Car'tér referred to the presidential 
election; sayingthat'the ‘majority 
“can’t even decide between medioc- 
rity and stupidity.” 

Carter then made a plea to the au- 


dience to put an end to the “diabolical 
death penalty” that nearly ended his 
life. He said that if George W. Bush is 
elected, he “can only lead [people] to 
the destruction of life.” 

The audience seemed to enjoy 
Carter’s speech. 

“I enjoyed it a lot,” said freshman 
Isaiah Aguilar. “There were some 
points that I didn’t necessarily agree 
with, but I respected his opinion. A 
lot of his points ... made a lot of his 
sense.” 

“The whole story of his life [was 
interesting],” said junior Philip Lee. 

“Twas expecting alot, and I gota lot.” 

“|Thespeech] was great,” said MSE 
Sympositim ChuirErit Leslie. “He did 
a great job of ... taking his story and 
putting it to use for other people.” 





Johns Hopkins Homewood campus crime report, Nov. 3 — Nov.8 


November 3 


*7:30 a.m. — 600 Blk. Gorsuch Ave. 
Suspect broke into car and stole ste- 
reo.) 

*9:00 a.m. — 2900 Blk. St. Paul St. 
Suspect entered occupied apartment, 
arrested without force. 

10:25 a.m. — 100 Blk. W. 39th St. 
Suspect arrested for larceny. 
+11:25a.m.— 3900 Blk. Falls Rd. Sus- 
pect, armed with a weapon, took 
credit cards from victim. 

*12:25 p.m. — 2400 Blk. N. Charles. 
Suspect stopped for shoplifting from 
chain food store. 

7:00 p.m. — 2600 Blk. N. Charles. 
Suspect broke into vehicle. 

‘7:35 p.m. — 300 Blk. E. 28th St. 
Suspect shot victim. One adult ar- 
rested. 

9:30 p.m. — 3000 Blk. Guilford. 
Unknown person stole MD vehicle 
tags from car. 


November 4 


*1:00 a.m. — 2800 Blk. of Maryland 
Ave; Car theft by unknown suspect. 
Took an ’85 Toyota with NY tags: 
AY303R 

+3:39 a.m. — 2800 Blk. Greenmount 
Ave: Forced entry into barber shop, 
stealing T.V. 

*10:32 a.m. — 2800 Blk. St. Paul St. 
Unknown suspect broke into home, 
stealing $100 worth of jewelry. 
*11:25 a.m. — 4000 Blk. of Falls Rd. 
Suspect removed mail from 
-complainant’s mailbox. 

1:20 p.m. — 100 Blk. W. 25th St. 
Suspect removed property from car. 
*1:30 p.m. — 3900 Blk. Greenmount 
Ave. Adult arrested for threatening 
to kill complainant with a knife. 


*7:25 p.m. — 2900 Blk. of Lovegrove 


St. Two male suspects robbed com- 
plainant with a shotgun. 

*9:50 p.m. — E, Bishops Rd. Money, 
cell phone, wallet with credit cards 
stolen. 

*10:01 p.m. — 800 Blk. E. 35th St. 
Unknown suspect removed property 
from complainant's vehicle. 


‘November 5 


-*12:40 a.m. — 200 Blk. E. 32nd St. 
_ Male suspect robbed complainant at 
= oint. 

aay a.m. — 3900 Blk. of Beech Ave. 
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Unknown suspect stole bike parts 
from front porch. 

-2:50 p.m. — 700 Blk. of W. 40th St. 
Unknown suspect stole victim’s 
purse. 

*3:49 p.m. — 400 Blk. of E. 33rd St. 
Suspect currency from complainant’s 
hands without force. 

5:00 p.m. — 700 Blk. of Berry St. 
Unknownsuspectstole property from 
complainant’s home. 

*8:00 p.m. — 3100 Blk. of Keswick 
Rd. Unknown suspect stole property 
from vehicle. 

9:00 p.m. — 100 Blk. of E. 30th St. 
Unknown suspect stole 


complainant’s MD license plate: 
02J693 ; 

+11:00 p.m.— 2900 Blk. of N. Charles 
St. Male suspect robbed complainant 
at gun point in his apartment build- 
ing. 


November 6 


6:01 a.m. — 500 Blk. of Wyanoke 
Ave. Unknown person attempted 
to break into complainant’s apart- 
ment. 

6:30 a.m. — 200 BIk. of E. Univer- 
sity Pkwy. Unknown suspect took 
took MD tag 327AFY from ’90 
Dodge. 

*11:40 a.m. — 700 Blk. of W. 40th St. 
One suspect arrested in attempt to 
steal contents of purse. 

*4:30 p.m. — 3900 Blk. of St. Paul St. 
Suspect made a forced entry into a 
garageandremovedacell phone from 
a’97 Plymouth. 

*4:38 p.m. — 3300 Blk. N. Calvert St. 
Oakley glasses and stereo stolen. 
*10:00 p.m. — 3600 Blk. of St. Paul St. 
Pocketbook, two Visa cards, Vehicle 
registration taken. 


November 7 


*1:40 a.m. — 2500 Blk. of N. Howard 
St. Two male suspects struck victim in 
face and took $40 and pager. 

*7:00 a.m. — 2800 Blk. of N. Charles 
St. Victim’s roller blades were taken. 
*7:14 a.m. — 300 Blk. of E. 32nd St. 
CD player, tennis racket and sheep 
skin seat taken from car. 

*7:30 a.m. — 2900 Blk. of St. Paul St. 
Suspects entered through rear win- 
dow of a car and removed ashtray 
containing coins from a’91 Toyota. 
*8:08 a.m. — 3000 Blk. of Guilford 
Ave. $30 cell phone stolen. 

*8:15 a.m. — 3000 BIk. of Barclay St. 
Victim’s money was taken. 

*8:19 a.m. — 300 Blk. of Ilchester Ave. 
MD temp tag 65199S stolen. 

*8:20 a.m. — 3200 Blk. of Elm Ave. 
Nokia cell phone stolen. 


GP TOYOTA 


www.gettoyota.com 


Most everyone has them...no one likes them. (Toyota Echo can help.) Echo gets up to 38 miles per gallon’..that limits your spending 


on gasoline. (Good start.) Echo has an amazing amount of interior room...seating for 5...so it will hold a lot of something, 





10:10 a.m. — 3700 BIk. of Falls Rd. 
Suspect arrested at drugstore for 
shoplifting make-up. 

-2:00 p.m. — 1000 Blk. W. 36th St. 
Suspecttried to push victim to ground 
and steal her purse. Victim chased 
down and detained suspect until ar- 
rest. 

*2:30 p.m. — 700 Blk. of Montpelier 
St. Unknown suspect kicked in base- 
ment door and destroyed electronics 
and furniture. 

*3:28 p.m. — 300 Blk. of E. 29th St. 
Kenwood cassette radio stolen. 
*3:59 p.m. — 2400 Blk. of N. Charles 
St. One adult suspect arrested at 
convenience store for taking Bic 
lighters. 

*6:37 p.m. — 600 Blk. of E. 34th St. 
Fire started in closet by unknown 
person. 

:7:00 p.m. — 400 Blk. of E. 33rd St. 





No arrest has been made on an un- 
known suspect who removed tapes 
from rental video store. 


November 8 


*11:00 a.m. — 2800 Blk. of Guilford 
Ave. Unknown suspect made a 
forced entry into a house and stole 
property. 

*12:01 p.m. — W. 26th St. Unknown 
suspect broke into car and removed 
property. 

*4:42 p.m. — E. 33rd St. — Suspect 
robbed grocery store at gun point. 
*5:00 p.m. — 300 Blk. of W. 31st St. 
Male suspect robbed complainant at 
gun point. 

*10:25 p.m. — 2600 Blk. of Lovegrove 
St. Suspect robbed victim. 

*10:25 p.m. — 2900 Blk. of St. Paul St. 
Suspect robbed victim in alley. 






like up to 


4 paying passengers on Holiday trips home — positive cash flow to further limit your spending. (Another plus.) Now you try one, 


(Hints: It’s Toyota...very dependable. And its an Echo, starting around $13,500 well equipped.) So the next time your spending limits 


come up for discussion, you'll be all set with a positive suggestion...A visit to your nearby Toyota dealer. 


“EPA estimate 31/38 4 door, 4-speed automatic. Even better with 5-speed manual. 
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EDITORIAL 
Meetings wont solve underage 


drinking problems, action will 


The University held another “town hall” meet- 
ing about underage drinking, and we don’t ex- 
pect anything to come of this one, either. 

Once again, administrators told students how 
the University cannot encourage underage drink- 
ing and must abide by Maryland state law. Well 
of course, and making it a priority issue illus- 
trates how little they understand. 

In reality, these meetings only end up rein- 
forcing the fact that the University hasn’t actu- 
ally done anything to solve the problem. In fact, 
they’ve only exacerbated it. 

As we've said before, the Master Plan was a 
perfect chance to build a 24-hour student union, 
which could serveasan alternative to binge drink- 
ing. In this case, failure to consult students played 
alarge part in making sure the project never even 
made it onto the drawing board. 

The University has also refused to establish 
a campus bar. Baltimore City shut down E- 
Level due, in large part, to lax security and 

' poor management. While Hopkins adminis- 
trators weren’t carding at the door, they did 
allow students to work security and as bar- 
tenders. That’s the irresponsibility which de- 
prived numerous students of a safe, nearby, 
inexpensive alternative to potentially danger- 
ous fraternity or dorm parties. 

Hopkins has responded this year with a policy 
that allows E-Level to host events staffed by a 
third party vendor. This is not a solution. If E- 
Level is not open ona regular basis, students will 
never consider it as a social outlet. 

More importantly, by the time the classes of 
2004 and beyond turn 21, they will never realize 
what a campus bar can provide. For them, fun 
will be limited to keg stands at fraternity parties 

and taking shots in their bedrooms. = 

Obviously, the. University has actively taken 
away drinking options. At the same time, how- 
ever, Hopkins authorities haven’t done their jobs 
and come up with solutions of their own to un- 
derage consumption. 

Maybe administrators think they have done 
something. Dean Benedict tried to answer the 
problem last year by allocating more money for 
the MSE Symposium and the Hopkins Organi- 
zation for Programming (HOP). Associate Dean 








Ralph Johnson has cited MSE Symposium events 
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as alternative programming for students (see 
“Fraternity policy examined” in Nov. 2, 2000, 
News-Letter). 

What these administrators don’t seem to un- 
derstand is that, despite questions regarding the 
wisdom of buying entertainers such as Shaggy, 
the real problem is scheduling. Speakers and 
performers don’t take the stage when students 
want to drink, and with good reason. It’s not the 
job of MSE and the HOP to keep students from 
drinking. 

But the University misunderstands. Throw- 
ing money at these groups does not take aim at 
the problems they claim to be addressing. 

The next time administrators consider having 
a town hall meeting, they should instead spend 
the time thinking of ways to act on the student 
input they have received every semester. Since 
the University already knows — and admits — 
that underage drinking won’t go away and is not 
unique to Hopkins, they should focus on making 
sure that students drink responsibly and ina safe 
environment. 

Ironically, it is fraternities and sororities that 
have stepped up and begun to address these 
issues, as SAE brother Mark Kelly pointed out. 
He said that his fraternity is looking for pro- 
grams to educate underage drinkers. 

In addition, all new members of fraternities 
and sororities attend alcohol awareness work- 
shops. 

Primarily, the University needs to re-establish 
a campus bar. Doing so doesn’t just provide a 
safe place to have a drink. It helps to greatly 
reduce drinking in high-risk environments and 
associated difficulties. 

Fraternity parties would be less crowded and 
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_ dorm drinking would be significantly reduced. 
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Accordingly, fewer students would.behospital-, 


ized and arrests might all but disappear. And as 
long as the campus bar were run properly, there 
would be no legal run-ins with Baltimore City. 

This doesn’t address underage drinking. But 
the University has tools to fight that as well. Well- 
funded, legitimate late-night programming — 
such as films at Shriver or bands at the campus 
bar — would attract underage students and be- 
gin to establish a viable non-alcoholic culture at 
Hopkins. 
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Campus opinion 
ignored in Master 
Plan and WGS plans 


To the Editors: . 

The top-ranking administrators 
of the University continue to ig- 
nore the needs and opinions of the 
students and faculty. Of the five 
front-page articles in the Nov. 9 is- 
sue of the News-Letter, four cited 
blatant University disregard for 
our academic and social commu- 


First, there is the so-called 
_ Homewood “Master Plan” where an 
nonymous donor (i.e. Michael 
Bloomberg) donated millions of 
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n of the campus. What the Uni- 
ity didn’t tell us was tha: the 


rs to the University for reno-— 


donor required the use of bricks 


over soil as opposed to over pave- 


ment . This prevents vehicles (in- 
cluding emergency vehicles) from 
driving over the brickwork because 
of their excessive weight. Knowing 
full well that this would mean an 
end to Spring Fair and Commence- 
ment on the quads, the University 
agreed to the donor’s requirements 
and accepted the money anyway. 
This was all negotiated without con- 
sulting a single 
member. 


Secondly, the resignation of all 


13 faculty members from the 


- Women, Gender and Sexuality pro- 


gram was forced by a lack of sup- 
port from Dean McCarty. Obvi- 
ously, the good ol’ boy Hopkins 
mentality remains in our adminis- 
tration as they continue to ignore 


the WGS program and its current | 


crisis. No matter how hard the Uni- 


4 


student or faculty _ 


versity tries to maintain that female 
students and faculty are important 
to them, it is apparent that they are 
not important enough. 


Sincerely, 
Dilek Barlow 


Stereotypes made in 


addressing issue of 


gay stereotyping 


To the Editors; ne re ; 
Christian Forsythe’s article “Gay 
men perpetuate stereotypes” left him 
up shit’s creek without a paddle, no 
pun intended; he engages in some of 
we same categorizing that I assume 
he’s trying to get away from by writ- 
ing this article. Instead of avoiding 
stereotypes Forsythe just creates new 
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Know who your friends are 


Friend, (n.). 1. One attached to an- 
other by respect or affection. 2. Ac- 
quaintance. 3. One who is not hos- 
tile. — The Merriam-Webster 
Dictionary. 


have been having some per- 
sonal problems lately with 
someone whom I thought was 
a friend. However, I was wrong. 
This led me to do some research 
on what a friend is. What I found was 
rather interesting, and I thought I’d 
share that with all of you this week. 

Let’s dissect the dictionary’s defi- 
nition, shall we? All right. So the first 
part is some crap about people at- 
tached by respect or affection. I sup- 
pose I can buy that. Respect is ex- 
tremely important in any 
relationship. Without it, you’re no- 
where. I mean, if you can’t respect a 
person, how are you supposed to de- 
fend that person to others? This is 
actually something I feel very strongly 
about, so bear with me. 

If you’re attached to somebody 
through some sort of mutual affec- 
tion, respect, whatever, then it stands 
to reason you would defend that per- 
son should you hear others talking 
negatively about them. Otherwise, 
where’s the respect? The way I see it, 
if you can’t defend someone who is 
being hurt or slandered against, then 
you don’t have respect for that per- 
son and he or she is obviously not 
your friend. Moreover, if you can’t 
stand up for someone else, then 
chances are, they are not going to 
stand up for you. That’s not friend- 
ship. As a fortune cookie once told 
me, the only way to havea friend, is to 
be one. 

The second part of the definition 
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claims that a friend is an acquain- 
tance. Okay. So you don’t have to be 
bosom buddies with someone to call 
them your friend. I think we can all 
relate to this one. I remember when I 
was little and my mom would say I 
could have 10 people at my slumber 
party. To decide whom I invited and 
whom] didn’t, I used to make alist of 
who I considered my friends. The list 
was significantly longer than 10, so I 
went through and thought to myself, 
“Would this person invite me in the 
same situation? How much time do I 
spend with this person every week? 
Do lever talk to this person outside of 
class?” After evaluating all of these 
things, I was able to narrow my list 
down to the people who I truly did 
consider close friends, as opposed to 
just regular friends. Nevertheless, the 





thing to rememberis that these people 
are just as important as your close 
friends are. I once heard a Speech 
from aman named Greg who Used to 
be homeless. He said, “Friendshi is 
one of the better ships of life to travel 
upon.” He explained how the People 
who would wave hello orsmile tohim 
in the street were one of the only reg. 
sons he never gave up on life. The 
weren’t close friends of his, but eye 
now and then they would stop and 
talk to him for a little while, The 
made his life worth living, and that is 
truly what friendship is all about 

The final part of the definitioy jg 
about holding off on hostility, | don’t 
know that I would categorize some. 
one as a friend simply because the 
are not hostile. That is someone who 
would be more of an acquaintante, 
but more like a colleague or peer aq 
less like a companion. There are 
people I can’t stand, but I am fot 
hostile towards them because it’s aot 
worth my time or energy to give them 
the time of day. Being civil is all thatig 
required. However, simply being dyi] 
does not categorize a person 48 q 
friend. I’m actually a huge proponent 
of keeping friends close and enenties 
closer. 

Okay. So I don’t agree with the 
entire definition, but two thirds isn’t 
bad. My conclusion? Well, if any of 
you have seen me in the past week, | 
probably told you that Sartre was right 
and “Hell is other people.” But I was 
crabby and that’s not entirely true, 
Part of me agrees whole-heartetlly 
with Sartre, but ... For the purposes 
of this article, I agree with Ed 
Cunningham. “Friendsare thoserare 
people who ask how we are and then 
wait to hear the answer.” 





The world’s laughing at our folly 


o we still don’t have a presi- 
dent-elect, and the election 
results seem to grow more 
ludicrous and less certain 
with every passing hour. But 
everyone in America knows that, and 
every political pundit out there has 
aired his/her opinion on whatever TV 
station would broadcast it. Is there 
vanythingjelseleft to say? ) 
majority of commentators, have fo- 
cused on the domestic impacts of the 
debacle, limiting themselves to issues 
‘like the value of every individual’s 
vote and the validity — orlack thereof 
— of Florida Secretary of State 
Katherine Harris’ vote tally certifica- 
tion deadline. However, in the hub- 





Jonathan Moyo, 
Information Minister of 
Zimbabwe, suggested 
to the BBC that “Maybe 
Africans and others 
should send observers 
to help Americans to 
deal with their 
democracy.” 


bub about Florida and New Mexico 
and the Electoral College in general, 
few people seem to have thought 
about the global effects of our elec- 
toral bumbling. 

Contrary to popular opinion here, 
the rest of the world does not con- 
sider America to be the world’s great- 
est democracy. While our newspa- 


“ones, of the gay man obsessed with 
good-looks. He then goes on to com- 


pare attractive gay men discriminat- 


ing against unattractive gay men in 
the same way the KKK promotes 
white supremacy. In all my years, I 
haven’t seen too many attractive gay 
men going to the lawns of their less 
attractive counterparts and setting 
crosses on fire. When it comes to black 
men (again, no pun), the gay com- 
munity apparently shuns all non- 
Caucasian ethnic backgrounds. Yet 
look at DSAGA, whose member- 
ship is definitely diversified. The 
author presumably says that stereo- 
typing is bad, but then admits to 
doing it himself. He really needs to 
clarify what he’s saying and stick to 
one side of the argument, or else it’s 
shallow and trite. 


Sincerely, 
Martin Marks 


SHERYLKANE 
~ RANDOM RANTS 


pers refer to the American President 
as “the leader of the free world,” Eu- 





in Spain. this summer),‘and concede 
the United States’ position asa global 
leader only because our economyand 
our army happen to both be really 
strong right now. 

This has nothing to do with re- 
spect. Sure, the U.S. has power — we 
have money, we have a military, and 
we're not afraid to use both to get 
what we want. But this election has 
cost us all respect from the interna- 
tional community. This week, Time 
magazine printed a sampling of com- 
mentary found in other countries’ 
news media about the U.S. Presiden- 
tial election, and the universal con- 
sensus, from France to India, is that 
we're a bunch ofidiots. One example: 
Jonathan Moyo, Information Minis- 
ter of Zimbabwe, suggested to the BBC 
that “Maybe Africans and others 
should send observers to help Ameri- 
cans to deal with their democracy,” 

This comment, though amusing, 
underscores the irony and the signifi- 
cance of the current situation. If any 
other country, especially an African 
nation where stability tends to be fleet- 
ing, had found itself in our shoes, we 
would have gonerushing in to meddle 
and help pick the leader we preferred, 
Fortunately, no other nation pre- 
sumes to know what’s best for every- 
one, and the world is sitting back and 
laughing while we try to sort things 
out, ballot by ballot and battle by court 
battle. 

So what’s going to happen when 
someone, whoever that may be, fi- 
nally gets tobe president? I can’t imag- 
ine thathe’llcommand much respect, 


and that will have a major impacton 
our international relations. In case 
the Monica Lewinsky affair didn’t 
embarrass America enough, we're 
getting a second helping courtesy of 
Palm Beach. Whatever global cred- 
ibility our president may have once 
enjoyed, the past five years have 
shrunk it considerably, and our’fu- 


oo Ropeans daugh atiour notion. of free- ,jture leader will have to, act accord- 
JM 9, dom (trustme: [heard it,all the time 5, ingly. 4) 45. », 
, op Like,,most American voters, the ., 


Di tecke SB) 8 } al 
+. You might ask why America’sim- 
age and credibility really matter; Af 
ter all, we'll still be prosperous and 
powerful even if Bush becomes presi- 
dent. This is true, but it’s hardly the 
whole picture. Right now America is 
a global negotiator. We have consid- 
erable impact within the United Na- 
tions, and we have traditionally acted 
as mediator — or global policeman 
— in both international and intraha- 
tional disputes. Why us? Well, welike 
sticking our nose in other people’s 
business. More importantly, we also 
enjoy enough stability to have extra 
time and energy to try solving other 
people’s problems, especially if we 
think that a solution could impact 
favorably on us. But what kind! of 
authority do we have to tell other 
people to agree with each other when 
we don’t agree with ourselves? I’m 
not advocating getting involved in 
every war and skirmish around ‘the 
world, but I’m glad that somebodyis 
making Barak and Arafat try to talk 
out the Israeli-Palestinian conflict, 
which has caused over 200 deaths 
since the end of September. 

Even if you don’t agree with 
America meddling in foreign affairs, 
you should still think about your po- 
sition as an American. We are lucky. 
We can travel almost anywhere with- 
out paperwork, without being ha- 
rassed or searched, without fearing 
for our safety. Why? Because Ametica 
has power. It’sa luxury, a privilegewe 
all take for granted, and I just hope 
that this election doesn’t impactnega- 
tively on it. Wie 


—— 
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Watch yo mouth 


FS 
n an effort to educate myself 
and take advantage of the pro- 
grams offered on campus, I 
* have attended several of the 
4 MSE Symposium events. The 
mostrecent, and possibly mosthyped 
; up of these, was a discussion with 
‘ Spike Lee on the role of the film in- 
-dustry in 
_greating im- 
, ages. One of 
;the aspects 
,of Spike’s 
speech that 
-stuck with 
ome was his 
- nonchalant use of the word “nigger.” 
; 1 know that I’m not in the perfect 
place to understand this fully, so let 
me first say that this is where I’m 
soming from: A state of total confu- 
. sion. 
During the course of the night, 
, Spike insulted gangster rap for its 
‘(bowbrow lyrics and videos, and 
», picked apart the Patriot (a film that 
J loved) for its portrayal of the 
¢ghappy slave.” He said that both of 


i 
iWhile I'm a firm 
believer that political 
“correctness is a crock, | 
_also believe that 
certain slurs have no 


place in society. 





@these images prevent the progres- 
‘gion of the “image of black people,” 
“1which is a perspective that I can 
understand. However, I am not so 

bgure that itisn’t at all hypocritical to 
“preach this stuff and then spout of 
“the terms “Nigger Vance,” and 

Lfniggerant.” (Interesting fact: The 

Lword nigger is neither identified by 

my word processor, nor to be found 
if my dictionary). I realize that 

‘Lwhen speaking this word, he doesn’t 
Lifay it in the same context it is typi- 
‘legally associated with: He doesn’t say 
76) 


as 


BECKYBULGER 
MontTuiy MaApness 


Spike Lee’s language contradicts message 


it with hate. Or if there were hate in 
his speech, I’m certain that it’s to- 
wards that same lingering image of 
not progressing that he mentioned 
earlier. 

But at the same time, I can’t see 
how itis at all a good thing to make 
light of such a charged word. So 
what if every- 
body started 


nigger in an ef- 
fort to show 
distaste to- 
wards this im- 
age Spike talks 
about? We know that wouldn’t fly, 
because it seems that it is only so- 
cially acceptable for black people to 
use this word at will. But what would 
it be like if everybody started using 
their own slurs to describe them- 
selves? Would it be acceptable for 
Chinese people to throw around the 
word “chink” or for homosexuals 
to call each other “fag” regularly? My 
thought is no. While I’m a firm be- 
liever that political correctness is a 
crock (a bigot will have hate in his or 
her heart no matter what term they 
are forced to use when referring to a 
certain group), I also believe that cer- 
tain slurs have no place in society. I 
can’t speak for these people, but my 
guess is that somebody somewhere 
would be insulted by the words 
“nigger,” “chink” or “fag” — no mat- 
ter who was saying it or how. 

While writing this article, even 
though my point is to discourage use 
of such words, I feel like I’ve been 
insulting by using them at all. Maybe 
that will help to make my point 
though. Did you cringe just a little 
when you read those words? Maybe 
it's because they have a history of 
hate, and, unless using them in the 
“right” way somehowrebukes thathate 
or repairs some damage in a way that 
[’mjust too naive to see, I'd think it best 
notto use them. Again, I’m not coming 
from the right perspective to judge this 
properly, and perhaps it’s not my place 
to say. But coming from this state of 
total and admitted confusion, allIknow 
is that hearing someone make light of 
these terms just feels wrong. To each 
his own, I suppose. 


using the word | 
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Spike Lee unprepared and disappointing 


ast Thursday, thousands of 

students and community 

members crowded into 

Shriver, eager to see one of 

the most influential direc- 
tors of our generation. There was such 
a large turnout that security had to 
begin turning people awayat the door 
long before eight o’clock. I was lucky 
enough to geta standing spot near the 
front. 

Spike Lee walked on stage. I felt 
his presence engulf me as he met with 
a boisterous standing ovation. The 
room was alive and I felt its energy. It 


| He had us all in the 


palm of his hand, and 
we would follow him 
wherever he went. 
Unfortunately, he 
didn't go anywhere. 





was clear how much power he had in 
those first few minutes. He saidaword 
about Florida. The crowd applauded 
wildly. He tossed out a punch line 
about voting. Everyone laughed hys- 
terically. The audience clung to every 
word he said, clapping with each syl- 
lable he spewed. He had us all in the 
palm of his hand, and we would fol- 
low him wherever he went. 

Unfortunately, he didn’t go any- 
where. 

I expected Lee to capitalize on the 
incredible welcome he received, to 


bring us into his filmmaking world, 
to give us a tour of his most insightful 
thoughts towardsan industry he has 
been with for fifteen years. I came to 
hear a seasoned professional speak 
about what makes him tick. 

What I heard was a rambling 
stream of platitudes and ideas that 
did not appear to have been thought 
out. It was as if he had been taken 
backstage and told five minutes be- 
fore he came on: “Spike, you’ve got 
half an hour to speak about express- 
ing inequality, conveying messages 
through art and literature.” But since 
I’m sure he was told well in advance, 
I can only assume he simply did not 
prepare for the evening. 

We paid money for a big name 
guy to come to speak at our school. 
One might expect some level of 
courtesy and respect that guest 
should have had. For a presenter, 
respect comes in the form of prepa- 
ration. 

The result of being unprepared is 
fumbling over silly tangents. At one 
point, he said how we should use this 
time in college to find what we really 
love, explaining that when he went to 
a college reunion, he found that most 
of his friends were stuck in jobs they 
didn’t enjoy. He claimed this was be- 
cause they were forced through guilt 
to do what their parents wanted them 
to do: Mainly, get a job that earns 
them money, thus making worthwhile 
the years of college their parents sac- 
rificed to pay for. 

Spike Lee did not come to give us 
advice on schooling and how to deal 
with parents. I know he meant well, 
but this is advice I’ve heard from 
people ranging from schoolteach- 
ers, to friends, to relatives, to store 
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clerks. It was irrelevant in his talk, 
and only came up because it fol- 
lowed one of his many tangents— 
tangents that would not have 
emerged if he were prepared for the 
talk. ; 

He spoke very little about his work 
on films, which is what, for all practi- 
cal purposes, everyone came there to 
hear him speak about. When he got 
around to speaking about a particu- 
lar film, like his latest Bamboozled, he 
became noticeably more animated. 
These bursts of film talk were very 
interesting, but they were rare, and 
most of the time, they were out of 
context. 

The Q&A should have been one of 
the few redeeming parts of the 
evening. It wasn’t. Instead, it was 
where a few of Lee’s contradictions 
surfaced, and he spoke around ques- 
tions instead of responding to them. 
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With the exception of editorials, the 
opinions expressed here are those of the 
contributors. They are not necessarily 
those of The Johns Hopkins News-Letter, 


Lee madea big point that the blacks 
in the media who are “keeping it real” 
and doing gangster rap videos and 
the like are perpetuating that black 
stereotype. I agree. One of the ques- 
tions, however, pointed out that his 
film The Original Kings of Comedy 
unequivocally perpetuated the black 
stereotype through many of the jokes. 

Ihaven’t seen this film, but I had 
heard some criticism about it, most 
notably from Bell Hooks, one of this 
year’s MSE Symposium speakers, 
who complained that some of its 
off-color jokes were anti-gay at one 
point, and very misogynistic. | 
thought this was a valid question 
that Lee could not walk away from. 
He did, and ina less than insightful 
response, shook his head, “No.” He 
said he did not think the content of 
his film portrayed blacks in a ste- 
reotypical light. 

Despite my criticism, I like Spike 
Lee. Some ofhis movies blew me away. 
Others made me puke. I respect him 
as a remarkable filmmaker. Last 
Thursday, watching him speak about 
his films and racial injustices, wanted 
to see him as he comes off in inter- 
views: An animated guy who is inter- 
esting to listen to and talks about his 
films like the veteran filmmaker he 
has become. He struck me as a guy I 
would love to sit down and have a 
conversation with. 

But that night, he missed the op- 
portunity to lead a meaningful dis- 
cussion. His failure to prepare ad- 
equately for the Symposium 
reflected a lack of respect for our 
school and disappointed those who 
expected that a speaker of his stat- 
ure had more knowledge and in- 
sight on the topic. 


Election 2000 taught us many political lessons 


BY MIKE WEBBER 
THE STATE News (MICHIGAN STATE U.) 


(U-WIRE) EAST LANSING, 
Mich. — And with 2 percent of the 
precincts reporting, we are going to 
project that Election 2000 is almost 
over. But not quite. 

In one of the most interesting po- 





‘Vindicating value of Nader vote 
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“Third party votes represents a vote for choices in our democracy 


eo] 
.BY LAURA SAHRAMAA 
oy CAVALIER Daly (U. VircInia) 
sod. 
«y (U-WIRE) CHARLOTTESVILLE, 
+ Va. — Wednesday, 10 a.m., govern- 
%» ment class, the morning after Election 
-sDay. We’re talking about the still-un- 
_<determined presidential election. The 
«9 professor asks the class what we think 
«j about Green Party candidate Ralph 
- Nader and his effects on the elec- 
*{ tion. 
‘I: “Nader sucks!” someone yells. 
i: Everyone laughs and seems to agree 
“because they know that Nader took 
key votes away from Gore in swing 
(states and couldhelp Bush get elected. 
if Bush ends up winning, Nader will 
-cbe the Democrats’ version of the anti- 
ehrist. People will say he’s selfish and 
-iself-aggrandizing. They'll say he 
-eshouldhave conceded the race to Gore 
»c.Bo that the splintering of the Demo- 
:oieraticvote wouldn’thave helped Bush 
yin. They’re wrong. , 
«,o Avote for Nader was more thana 























-syote for Bush. It was not even just a 
vote for Nader. It was a vote to build 
aviable third party, and, therefore, a 

ote for truer democracy. There’s 
more at stake here than the outcome 

of one election. ; : 
~ At his campaign-ending rally in 
Washington, D.C., Nader spoke at 
_| length about his positions on indi- 
_ Vidual issues, but there was an under- 

i lying point behind his speech that 

_ Was more important than any of his 

" Stances on the issues. His point was 

_ that a viable third party is something 
_ this country needs to come closer to 
- beingatrue democracy, andthe Green 
le Party is attempting to move toward 
oal. ; 
‘ hi a country as big as the United 
“States, we obviously can’t all partici- 
Pate in government ourselves, so WE 
elect representatives to convey our 
interests and concerns to the govern- 

“iment, But what happens when the 

epresentatives don’t truly represent 
eir constituents? ; : 

» Thisisa problem we're facingnow, 

d an undercurrent in Nader’s 

ch. When the parties move to the 

eof the road in attempts to gar- 


ner enough votes to beat the opposi- 
tion, they become too alike. Then, 
people may have to settle for a repre- 
sentative who they only partially agree 
with. Or they may feel very strongly 
about one issue and feel obliged to 
vote for the candidate sharing their 
view even if they don’t agree with the 
rest of their platform. 

For example, people who strongly 
support reproductive rights may have 
feltit necessary to vote for pro-choice 
Gore, without agreeing with any of 
his other stances, simply because 
Bush, the only alternative, is ada- 
mantly pro-life. 

The end result of such a lack of 
alternatives is that the government 
isn’t truly representing the popula- 
tion it’s exercising authority over. 

In a democracy, you must have 
choice. At another rally in Oakland a 
few weeks ago, Nader said that a 
choice between two major-party can- 
didates beholden to corporationsand 
special interest donors is not much of 
a choice at all. “I think we need a 
better choice,” he told the crowd. 
While many Americans mightnotagree 
with the way he views the two domi- 
nant parties, the sentiment behind his 
estimation of them rings true. What 
kind of a choice do we have, really? 

To give people more alternatives 
in choosing their representatives, the 
solution simply is to construct viable 
third parties. 

With all the dissatisfaction and 
disillusionment people express to- 
ward the present two-party system, 
you'd think they'd be all for trying to 
change it. When groups like the Green 
Party try to change things, however, 
they get spit on and shunned because 
their success could threaten the suc- 
cess of the dominant Democratic 


Pathe thing that liberals who said 
that a “vote for Nader is a vote for 
Bush” have to understandis that there 
isnever goingto be atime when they'll 
be okay with the Republican Party 
winning, so they'll never want to risk 
supporting a third party that could 
contribute to that. They'll always want 
leftist third parties to concede to the 





In a country as big as 
the United States, we 
obviously can't all 
participate in 
government ourselves, 
SO we elect 
representatives to 
convey our interests 
and concerns to the 
government. But what 
happens when the 
representatives don't 
truly represent their 
constituents? 





Democrats because the Republican 
nominee will always be scary or inept 
or, as was the case this year, scarily 
inept. 

Phil Donahue, who spoke at the 
D.C. Green Party rally, addressed this 
issue when he asked, “If not now, 
when?” When is running as a third 
party going to be acceptable? When 
are they going to be allowed to run 
without being accused of “stealing” 
votes from the dominant party? If the 
general lambasting of the Green Party 
during this election year is any indi- 
cation, the answer to both those ques- 
tions is “never.” 

One of the Nader campaign slo- 
gans is “vote your conscience.” An- 
other possible slogan could be “vote 
for courage”—the courage to sup- 
port a party that could be problem- 
atic in the short run but further de- 
mocracy in the long run. 


\1edder Of the fred WoFld'iaL!!2 





litical twists in the last 40 years, the 
presidential race has come down toa 
recount in the state of Florida. The 
home of Mickey. Mouse and college 
bowl games will decide who the next 

Regardless of the outcome, this 
election has taught us a few things 
and has raised more questions than 
answers about the way we elect our 
president. The Electoral College sys- 
tem, which assigns a number of elec- 
tors to each state based on its number 
of U.S. representatives and senators, 
may be called into question because it 
is conceivable that Al Gore may win 
the total popular vote yet lose the 
Electoral College count. 

A candidate is required to win 270 
Electoral College votes to win the 
White House. To their credit, neither 
of the candidates, Vice President Al 
Goreand Texas Gov. George W. Bush, 
have disputed this system. But it may 
be examined in the future, before 
2004, to ensure we do not face a simi- 
lar predicament. 

Proponents of the electorate will 
say it allows small states like New 
Hampshire and Maine to matter. 
Bush would not be in a position to 
win ifit were not for victories in these 
small states. 

Likewise, Gore would not be in a 
position to win if not for Michigan, 
Wisconsin and Pennsylvania. In an 
election this close, every vote counts. 
Florida may belastto count, butitis not 
the sole determiner in this process. 

Other questions are raised about 
the way the media project the out- 
come. As everyone who stayed up 
until 5:30 am. Wednesday morning 
knows, the media can giveth and can 


NR: PRESIDENT 
ARESIVENT 


taketh away. Twice, the major net- 
works projected Florida to one can- 
didate or the other. Earlier Tuesday, 
almost immediately after the polls 
closed there, ‘they gave the state to 
Gore only to retract it'Hours Tater. 

They eventually retracted that as 
well, which brings up questions about 
the media’s role in the electoral pro- 
cess. Early East Coast projections 
based on exit polls affect voter turn- 
out on the West Coast — it is a dan- 
gerous game to play. 

The lessons learned from this elec- 
tion are numerous. Third parties in 
this nation are a factor, as the Gore 
campaign will attest to. Green Party 
candidate Ralph Nader cut into 
Gore’s liberal base and made several 
states close. 

There is way too much money in 
politics, with more than $3 billion 
spent on campaigns this year. Cam- 
paign finance reform will be needed 
before 2004, because I’m sure most 
people muted all those TV ads in the 
closing days. 

And turnout was better than ex- 
pected, showing that media predic- 
tions of alow turnout were false. One 
number that isn’t being contested in 
Florida is the more than 65 percent 
voter turnout. Stories of lines out the 
door at most precincts also follow 
this pattern. 

The closeness of this race, along 
with Gore carrying the state, willlikely 
enrage Gov. John Engler. Republican 
officials did not heed his warning this 
year to keep an issue as controversial 
as school vouchers off the 2000 ballot 
and Gore’s win of Michigan’s 18 elec- 
toral votes, as well as Stabenow’s win, 
proved Engler right. 


Despite the Rogers victory, Cam- 
paign 2000 in Michigan showed a 
trend toward the Democrats. Now 
both U.S. Senate seats, a. majority of 
U.S. House seats and the attorney 
general’ seat aré’dccupied by Demo- 
crats. All eyes will be on the guberna- 
torial race in 2002 when Governor 
Engler is term-limited and the seat 
will be open. If this trend continues, 
the race may go to Detroit Mayor 
Dennis Archer or Attorney General 
Jennifer Granholm. 

But Campaign 2000 may also re- 
charge the Republican political ma- 
chine in Michigan. Engler did not win 
the governor’s post three times with- 
out being politically savvy. Secretary 
of State Candice Miller and Lt. Gov- 
ernor Dick Posthumus are both ex- 
pected to compete for the Republi- 
can nomination and there certainly 
will be energy and excitement onboth 
sides. 

Lastly, please don’tleave the coun- 
try if your candidate doesn’t win in 
2000 or 2002. Ben Stein, the noted 
conservative Nixon speechwriter and 
Comedy Central personality, joked 
Tuesday that he voted for Gore just to 
keep Barbra Streisand and Alec 
Baldwin from moving to Canada. 

While our system is not perfect, it 
allows the people to decide the out- 
come, at least indirectly (remember 
our friend, the Electoral College). If 
your candidate loses, there is always 
another election to win soon enough. 
That may be the beauty of the system, 
that the people decide. Oratleast that 
the media projections are based on 
what they think the people will de- 
cide. Either way, it was an election to 
remember. 


— GOAREAD, VOn$ 
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SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY 
New method of attacking 


Internet piracy ineffective 


MediaDefender attempts to stop hackers with their own weapon 


BY NELSON YANG 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


According to software develop- 
ment company MediaDefender Inc., 
a Los Angeles-based company, new 
music-swapping technologies and so- 
called peer-to-peer music and enter- 
tainment networks will always be one 
step ahead of the law. 

Lawsuits, on the other hand, are 
slow and lengthy and often fail to ac- 
complish what they intended. Instead 
of taking hackers to court, the com- 
pany argues, the entertainment in- 
dustry should beat them with their 
own weapon: technology. 

MediaDefender proposes a tech- 
nique called “spoofing,” in which a 
peer-to-peer entertainment net- 
work is flooded with fake files of a 
certain title. If an end user tries to 
download that title, he receives a 
“spoof” that has the same title as the 
requested song or video, but actu- 
ally contains a message warning the 
user that he has attempted to break 
copyright law. 

“Legislation changes slowly, but 
technology changes at warp speed, 
“says former law student Randy Saaf, 
the founder and chief executive of 
MediaDefender, which has a staff of 

10 at a tiny office near Venice Beach. 

“Unauthorized duplication of copy- 
righted media is impossible to avoid. If 
you can hear it, you can copy it. That 
means you can only prevent piracy by 
attacking distribution channels.” 

MediaDefender and several other 
high-tech startups are trying to build 
an industry out of fighting Internet- 
based piracy. They argue that the en- 

tertainment industry’s Net-related 
copyright problems are just begin- 
ning, and could grow beyond swap- 


ping music files to swapping movies 
and other entertainment. 

As Napster is tied up in court fol- 
lowing a lawsuit by the Recording 
Industry Association of Americaand 
major member record labels, similar 


Legislation changes 
Slowly, but technology 
changes at warp 
speed. 


—FORMER LAW STUDENT 
RANDY SAAF, FOUNDER 
AND CHIEF EXECUTIVE OF 
MEDIADEFENDER 





peer-to-peer networks are still going 
strong, and still others are being built 
in the U.S. and Europe. 

Most of these P2P networks are 
operated by a series of individuals, 
notbyacentral Web site or company. 
The only way to shut such networks 
down is one user at a time. Because 
those users can be anywhere in the 
world, that would be virtually impos- 
sible. 

The entertainment industry has 
come up with three answers, none 
particularly successful: legal action, 
business deals and encryption of in- 
tellectual property. Legal action ap- 
pears to be only a temporary solu- 
tion. If Napster is shut down, users 
will go to other networks. 

Bertelsmann unit recently struck 
adeal with Napster, but trying to com- 
mercialize Napster may pose a simi- 





lar challenge: Why would users pay 
for music they can get for free on 
other networks? Andencryptioncan’t 
stop anyone from creating an MP3 
file from an unencrypted CD record- 
ing and posting it on the Web. 

A problem with the spoofing 
method is that it itself could become 
the target of hackers with a grudge 
against its role as a spoiler. And it’s 
not even certain whether it’s legal to 
mislead Internet users into thinking a 
file contains something other than it 
says it does. 

Moreover, record companies may 
think twice about taking aim at elec- 
tronic youth-oriented networks: 
Many users of Napster and compa- 
rable networks are also active buyers 
of music at record stores. Shutting 
their networks down or slowing elec- 
tronic traffic by tricking people into 
opening spoof files might not be a 
good idea. 


Stars said to tell age 
of pyramids 


Just how oldare the pyramids? The 
answer may lie in the stars. 

Current estimates for the con- 
struction of the pyramids, based on 
surviving lists of the pharaohs, are 
believed to be accurate to within about 
100 years. 





Lipitor proves to be effective 


in preventing heart attacks 


BY BRIAN KIM 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Everyone hospitalized with a mild 
heart attack or bad chest pain should 
quickly get a cholesterol-lowering 
drug and undergo testing for possible 
angioplasty or bypass surgery. Stud- 
ies show that these treatments could 
help the one to two million Ameri- 
cans each year who go to the hospital 
with small heart attacks or severe an- 
gina pain. 

One study found that immedi- 
ately giving them the cholesterol- 
lowering drug Lipitor, regardless of 
their cholesterol levels, could reduce 
the risk of death, new heart attacks 
and other bad outcomes by 16 per- 
cent. Lipitor and other cholesterol- 
lowering drugs known as statins are 
already a mainstay oftreating people 
with bad hearts. 

The other study found that rou- 
tinely checking these patients’ heart 
arteries with angiograms, then fix- 
ing blockages when necessary with 
bypass surgery or balloon 


angioplasty, could reduce these 
events by 18 percent. However, pa- 
tients who suffer only mild heart 
attacks or chest pain are not always 
evaluated for angioplasty or bypass 
surgery. Other doctors said the re- 
sults may indeed change medical 
care, but they cautioned that doc- 
tors will need time to sort out the 
findings. They also noted that many 
small hospitals cannot perform 
angiograms. 

The study suggests that fast, 
across-the-board treatment isimpor- 
tant because patients do better no 
matter what their cholesterol level. 
Indeed, the study found just as much 
benefit among those with low choles- 
terol as in patients with high read- 
ings. 

The researchers randomly as- 
signed patients to get either Lipitor or 
adummy pill, in addition to all of the 
usual medicines, within a day or so of 
entering the hospital. Before treat- 
ment, their levels of LDL (the bad 
cholesterol) averaged 123. After treat- 
ment, it fell to 72. 
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Egyptologist Kate Spence says thatby 
analyzing the relative position of the 
Earth and two stars, she has dated the 
construction of the Great Pyramid at 
Giza—one of the Seven Wonders of 
the Ancient World—to within five 
years of 2478 B.C. 

That means the Great Pyramid is 
4,478 years old—or 75 years older 
than one commonly accepted esti- 
mate. 

Her estimate comes from her pro- 
posed solution to another mystery: 


How did the ancient Egyptians align 
their pyramids so that two sides ran 
so precisely north-south? 

She suggests that they used a pair 
of stars found in the Little and Big 
Dippers. 

But because Earth wobbles on its 
axis, those two stars would have given 
differentindications for “north” over 
the centuries. 

So by calculating when that pair 
of stars would have been ina north- 
ern alignment, Spence says she can 


After 16 weeks of follow-up, 15 
percent of the patients getting 
Lipitor died, suffered a heart attack 
or cardiac arrest or needed emer- 
gency rehospitalization, compared 
with 17 percent in the comparison 


group. Pat. 
The findings raise the possibility 


ee a 


The findings raise the 
possibility that the 
drug has some benefit 
beyond lowering 
cholesterol. 





that the drug has some benefit be- 
yond lowering cholesterol. For in- 
stance, it may stabilize the fatty build- 
ups on artery walls that can burst and | 
trigger a heart attack. 





Glaxo already sold an AZT-3TC 
combination under the brand name , 
Combivir. Adding the third drug to_ 
create Trizivir means patients could 
swallow two pills a day instead of the 
four needed for Combivir plus 
abacavir. 


“yi 
However, the three drugs are from - : 


an older family of AIDS drugs called 


nucleoside analogs. The most-recom- ‘ * 


mended AIDS therapy today is a 
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newer drug, called a protease inhibi-~ © 


tor, plus two nucleoside analogs. 


But Cambridge University t 
iil ie a oy opfigure out when the pyramids were ;.. 
built. 

In Thursday’s issue of the journal 
Nature, Spence says the two-star 
method could explain the various 
degrees of inaccuracy in the orienta- 
tion of pyramids built at different 


The, Food,and Drug Administra- 
tion issued.a stern warning while ap- ris3 
proving Trizivir: About 5 percent of -. ; 
people who try abacavir, also known 
as Ziagen, suffer a serious, sometimes }- ; 
fatal, allergicreaction—so peopletry- , . 


ing the new Trizivir run the samerisk. , 
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UPCOMING LECTURES FOR HOMEWOOD AND JHMI 


T 
2 
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Monday, November 20, 2000 
Dr. David S. Citrin 


Assistant Professor Department of Physics and 


Materials Research Center 
Washington State University 


“Optical/terahertz properties of semiconductor heterostructures” 


4:00 p.m., Homewood, Barton 225 


Monday, November 20, 2000 
Dr. J. Fred Read 


Department of Geological Sciences 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute & State University 


TBA 


Tuesday, December 5, 2000 
Dr Christopher M. Hadad 
Ohio State University 


“Nucleophilic reactivity at carbonyl groups. 
From the gas phase and towards solution” 
4:15 p.m., Homewood, Remsen Hall 233 


Thursday, December 7, 2000 
Dr. Anthony Atala 


Division of Urology Children’s Hospital and 


Harvard Medical School 
“Leydig cell transplantation” 


4:00 p.m., School of Hygiene and Public Health, 


times. 

Today’s north star, Polaris, was in 
the wrong position in those days to 
help the pyramid builders. Spence 
instead employs the stars Mizar, 
found in the Big Dipper’s handle, and 
Kochab, in the bowl of the Little Dip- 
per. 

When the pyramids were built, 
these stars circled nightly around a 
point over the North Pole. So, when 
one star appeared directly over the 
other, the Egyptians could have used 


Do not take Trizivir if you have, , 
experienced hypersensitivity symp-.,. 


toms—fever, skin rash, fatigue, nau- , 
sea, vomiting or trouble breathing— , 


after taking Ziagen, FDA warned.. . | 
Patients will receive a symptom warn- ., 
ing brochure, and doctors should re- , ; 


port hypersensitivity cases by calling 


1-800-270-0425. c 


Glaxo said Trizivir will be avail- > 


1 
i 
¥ 
2 
i 
2 


able next month and cost $26.60 a). , 


day, the same price as the three drugs . 
separately. 


2 


4:00 p.m., Homewood, Olin Hall Auditorium 305 Woodruff Room (Phipps 240) 


a plumb line to find north, Spence 
says. 
It’s not clear whether the Egyp- 


e 419 
Tuesday, November 21, 2000 Thursday, December 7. 2000 Doctors using cells to 


Dr. John Tully Dr. James Caper tians really did that, but “the tech- 1 Wy 
Yale University University of Maryland nique she argues for seems very rea- repa Ir hea rts 
“Energy flow at surfaces. “Regulation of virulence factors in sonable” and deserves further study, < 


Implications for catalysis and laser selective chemistry” 
4:15 p.m., Homewood, Remsen Hall 233 


Escherichia coli 0157:H7 by quorum sensing” 


Doctors may soon be able to reju- ; ve 
4:00 p.m., Homewood, Mudd Room 100 


venate weakly-pumping hearts bys ,. 
creating brand-new muscle andblood , = 
| 


says Edwin Krupp, director of the 
Griffith Observatory in Los Ange- 
les. The paper could provide “sev- 
eral pieces of a very intriguing 
puzzle.” 

The ancient Egyptians aligned 
their pyramids and temples to the 
north because they believed their pha- 
raohs became stars in the northern 
sky after they died. Aligning the pyra- 
mids, in which the pharaohs were 


Monday, November 27, 2000 

Professor George W, Fisher 

Earth & Planetary Sciences 

Johns Hopkins University 

“An Earth science perspective on the cultural context of sustainability” 
4:00 p.m., Homewood, Olin Hall Auditorium 305 


Thursday, December 7, 2000 

Professor Todd M. Przybycien 

Biomedical and Health Engineering 

Carnegie Mellon University 

“Protein Narcissism” 

11:00 a.m., Homewood, Maryland Hall, Room 110 


vessels fashioned from cells scavenged , . 
elsewhere in patients’ bodies, new, 
research suggests. ihe 

The idea is to repair the hearts of, 
victims of congestive heart failure, a. a 
condition that afflicts nearly five mil-_ me 
lion people in the United States, Dy ads 
recreating heart tissue damaged by |. , ; 


DT 





Tuesday, November 28, 2000 Wednesday, December 20, 2000 


Dr. Scott Strobel Dr. Peter Privalov buried, was believed to give the de- heart attacks and the wear and tear of | 

Yale University Johns Hopkins University Department of Biology ceased direct access to the northern aging. Liew 
“Evidence for RNA catalyzed protein synthesis “Climbing the hierarchy of protein structures” sky. Several new reports on this ap-, ; is 
by a general acid-base mechanism” 5:00 p.m., Homewood, Mudd Lecture Hall Betsy Bryan, a professor of proach were presented Sunday at the od 
4:15 p.m., Homewood, Remsen Hall 233 ' Egyptology and the chairwoman of annual scientific meeting of the, , 


Thursday, February 1, 2000 

Dr. Marvin Meistrich 

Department of Experimental Radiation Oncology 
MD Anderson Cancer 

“Regulation of spermatogonial differentiation” 
4:00 p.m., School of Hygiene and Public Health, 
Woodruff Room (Phipps 240) 


the department of Near Eastern stud- 
ies at Johns Hopkins University in 
Baltimore, says Spence’s method 
seems reasonable, and, ifit proves to 
be correct, will further refine the time- 
table of ancient Egypt. 

“That’s important because there 
have been arguments made that the 
pyramids and the Sphinx were built 
thousands and thousands of years 
earlier than that,” Bryan says. 

“This is yet another piece of evi- 
dence that our view that these are 
monuments that belong to the 


American Heart Association, Al-, {\) 
though most of the research is still inal 
being done in animals, French re-) 
searchers described one attempt to , s0 
patch a man’s heart using muscle ; ; 
gathered from his thigh. iis 
“This is incredibly exciting new, ,, 
science,” commented Dr. Rose Marie, ._; 
Robertson of Vanderbilt University, ; 
the association’s president. ox 
Heart failure occurs when damage... . 
to the heart muscle weakens the d 
organ’s power to pump blood force- : 
fully enough. Although medicinescan _ 


Wednesday, November 29, 2000 

Dr. Richard McCarty 
Department of Biology Johns Hopkins University 
“Paradoxically, an inhibitory subunit of the chloroplast 
ATP synthesis is also required for ATP synthesis: how?” 
5:00 p.m., Homewood, Mudd Lecture Hall 


Thursday, November 30, 2000 

Professor Kristi S. Anseth 

Chemical Engineering 

University of Colorado at Boulder nie”. 
“Degradation behavior of hydrogels and their application in 
cartilage tissue engineering” 


Thursday, February 15, 2000 
Dr. Nancy Weigel 

_ Department of Cell Biology 
Baylor College of Medicine 
“Androgen receptor mutations in prostate cancer” 
4:00 p.m., School of Hygiene and Public Health, 


11:00 a.m., Homewood, Maryland Hall, Room 110 Woodruff Room (Phipps 240) middle of the third millennium is help, many victims suffer crippling! |.1 
right.” shortness of breath, lack of stamina 
Thursday, November 30, 2000 Thursday, March 8, 2000 . and swelling of the legs. 
Dr. Tom Ducibella 


Dr. Marc Tessier-Levine 

University of California San Francisco 

“Wiring the brain: molecular mechanisms of axon 
guidance in vertebrates” 


Inthe French case, firstmadepub- _ 
lic last month, doctors treated a 72-! 12 
year-old man with severe heart fail- 
ure resulting from a heart attack,, 


FDA approves AIDS 
combination pill 


Department of Ob/Gyn Tufts University Medical School 
“Egg activation/release of cortical granules” 
4:00 p.m., School of Hygiene and Public Health, | 










4:00 p.m., Homewood, Mudd Hall Room 100 Woodruff Room (Phipps 240) weet which left his main pumping cham-,,,,_ 
v ; ee P i pepirae sneha ber pay Hatch eae 02” 

WN y, December 4, 2000 ursday, April 19, 2000 : , er of pills HIV-infected patients Under local anesthesia, they re-,. 
Tf Bl Brune John Eppig yw _ swallow, the governmenton Wednes- moved a bit of muscle from his thi ie 
that pant ot Meteorplosy Jackson Laboratories | 5 Be day approved Glaxo Wellcome’s _ then grew it in the lab to create mil~, 5. 
Penn State University “In vitro development of ovarian follicles” Trizivir—a combination of the lions of contracting cells called skel-, oy. 
ay ‘A radical view of air pollution” vie 4:00 p.m., School of Hygiene and Public Health, company’s older AIDS drugs AZT, — etalmyoblasts, OnJune 15, they trans- gain 
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CONTINUED FROM Pace A8 
Janted 800 million of these cells with 
a needle into and around the heart 
scar. 

Dr. Philippe Menasche of Bichat 
Hospital in Paris said the man has 
improved dramatically, and the new 
tissue in his heart is contracting rhyth- 
mically. However, the man also re- 
ceived a coronary bypass operation, 
so doctors cannot be sure how much 
ofhis change is due to the transplant. 

“We repopulated the dead scar 
with living cells,” Menasche said. 
“These are encouraging results, but 
we have to be very, very, very cau- 
tious.” 

The French doctors hope to re- 
peat the experiment on eight more 
patients over the next year. 

Two other approaches have been 
tried only in lab animals, but doctors 
say they could offer one important 
advantage: The new tissue will be real 
heart material, not transplanted skel- 
etal muscle as the French used. 

Dr. Ray C.J. Chiu of McGill Uni- 
versity in Montreal reported on the 
use of immature bone marrow tissue 
called marrow stromal cells. These 
have the ability to transform into 
many different body parts, including 
nerves and liver as well as heart. 

His team injected marrow stromal 
cells in the hearts of 22 genetically 
identical rats. Chiu said the new tis- 
sue quickly began to work with the 
original heart cells, beating in uni- 
son. 


“They were hard to distinguish,” 
he said. 
f In Boston, Dr. Jeffrey Isner from 
St. Elizabeth’s Hospital useda similar 
approach to help hearts grow new 
blood vessels. Arteries are con- 
structed from tissue called endothe- 
lial cells. Immature versions of these 
cells circulate in the bloodstream. 

Using rats, the Boston researchers 


gathered these immature endothelial | 
cells, grew them in test tubes to make | 


millions of copies and then injected 
them into the areas of damaged heart 
muscle. The animals’ hearts grew new 
blood vessels and appeared to work 
better than hearts without the treat- 
ment. 

None of these approaches use 
embryonic stem cells, which some 
oppose on ethical grounds. Another 
advantage is that they use tissue taken 
from the patient’s own body, so there 
is no risk of rejection or need for 
drugs to suppress immune system 
defenses. 

However, none of these treatments 
are likely to be as simple as it seems. 
For instance, Chiu cautioned that the 
marrow stromal cells tend to develop 
like the tissue they are placed next to. 
So in a damaged heart, they could 
form new scar tissue. 

Chiu said it may be possible to 
nudge cells with drugs to develop into 
particular cell types, suchas contract- 
ing muscle cells, despite being im- 
planted next to scar material. 


Many free Internet access portals 
compete with the larger companies 


Companies such as NetZero threaten AOL and MSN with their increasing popularity 





etZero isan Internet ac- 
cess provider. A free 
Internet access pro- 
vider. And while this 
may not be news to 
those who have seen their commer- 
cials, touting themselves as the “de- 
fenders of the free world,” it is defi- 


| nitely a threat to the Internet 


establishment. 

NetZero has been online since 
October 1998. Its membership to- 
tals nearing six million, and that is 
six million too many for the likes of 
AOLand MSN. NetZero’s revenues 
are up over 100 percent as com- 
pared to last year. 

This success has frightened the 
major access providers to start mi- 
grating some of their services into 
the free public domain. AOL, the 
largest Internet access provider, has 
put the highlights of all of its chan- 
nels on its website AOL.com, for 
free perusal. 

It has also made available the 
popular Shop@AOL, as well as its fa- 
mous Buddy Lists, here in the form of 
AOL Instant Messenger. 

MSN has countered with giving 
free access to its own channels, shop- 
ping, and news (with full integration 
with MSNBC). 


Its free alternative to AIM is the 
MSN Messenger, which features the 
added bonus of free long-distance 
phone calls, over your established 
Internet connection. Obviously, the 
NetZero revolution is forcing some 
changes in the way these giants have 
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to operate. 

If you're a fan of those aforemen- 
tioned NetZero commercials, you 
may be familiar with those of a simi- 
lar service: Freei Networks, or 
Freeinternet.com. These featured a 
talking baby named Bob, sometimes 
guest-starring Shaquille O’Neal. 

Although plans may be still in the 
works for a Viacom-produced CBS 
show “Baby Bob,” revolving around 
the popular Internet spokesbaby, his 
parent organization hasn’t fared so 
well. Freei Networks, Inc. filed for 
Chapter 11 on October 6. Shortly af- 
ter,on November 1, NetZero scooped 
up their three domain names (http:// 
www.freeinternet.com, http:// 
www.freeinet.com, and http:// 


www.freei.net) and all of their users, 
all for $5 million cash. So much for 
the merits of talking babies. 

In fact, as far as free Internet ac 
cess goes, NetZero only has one ma- 
jor competitor. This one probably 
won’ tbe goingawayso quickly. Juno’s 
free service is anchored upon the con- 
tinued success ofits for-pay premium 
service: it is one of the most popular 
nationwide. 

From this jumping-off point, 
Juno’s free service has a lot going for 
it. Sure, it still features those annoy- 
ing advertisements and slow (only up 
to56K) connection speeds that plague 
NetZero, but it has the experience of 
web access management from way 
back since 1995. 

I'd even rate their free channels 
and other services as about equal. 
But Juno’s online support is far su- 
perior to that of NetZero. Like Freei, 
they've always seemed much less 
pushy about their free service, 
though for Juno this probably 
comes from their premium service 
security blanket. 

Before I end this little foray into the 
world of free Internet, I really want to 
mention http://www.lycos.com,http:// 
www.excite.com, and  http:// 
www.altavista.com. 


All of these sites and over a hun- 
dred others are utilizing a free- 
Internet-for-hire service provided 
by 1stUp.com. Yes, you too can fea- 
ture free Internet on your website, 
if you have the member base and 
commercial connections that these 
sites do. 


pe WAL Se 
Juno's free service Is 


anchored upon the 
continued success of 
its for-pay premium 
service: it is one of the 
most popular 


nationwide. 





It’s all about advertising dollars: if ~> 
your site generates an acceptable ; 
amount of public interest, then look 
into closing a deal with these folks. I 
mean, they gave us access through 
The Simpsons: Join them or die! Can 
you do any less? 





Health tips: more water, more 
food and new running shoes 


HOW TO ASSURE YOUR 
LASIK SURGERY IS A 
SUCCESS 


The‘latest advances in Lasik sur- 
gery for moderate to severe myopia 
(near-sightedness) include multiple 
testing before the actual surgery is 
performed. So if you are thinking of 
having the procedure done, be cer- 
tain that your ophthalmologist per- 
forms at least two to three series of 
tests (refractions) at different times. 

Also be certain that your surgeon 
requires you to remove your contact 
lenses (if you wear them) for several 
weeks, This allows accurate test re- 
sults. Remember, that it’s important 
for you to choose a surgeon with a 
good deal of experience. 

This means that the surgeon has 
performed at least 1,000 Lasik opera- 
tions. 


BEWARE OF THE “SILENT 
KILLER” 


Some 50 million Americans have 
highblood pressure, often referred to 
as the “silent killer” because there are 
no symptoms until after it has done 
serious damage. High blood pressure 
increases your risk for heart attack, 
stroke and congestive heart failure. 

Though high blood pressure or 
“hypertension” is most common af- 
ter age 60, new evidence shows why 
even young people should monitor 
their blood pressure. 

It can be done in a doctor’s office 
with a blood pressure cuff. Measured 
as two values, systolic (the top num- 

r), is pressure inside the arteries 
when the heart beats and diastolic 
(the bottom number), is the pressure 

een beats. 

Ideal blood pressure is 120 over 80 
orlower. High blood pressure is above 
140 over 90. Recent studies at the 
National Institutes of Health show 
that the top number (systolic) is more 

_ important than previously thought. 

High reading of the top number, 

_ even if bottom number (diastolic) is 
normal, is called “isolated systolic 
hypertension” and shouldbe treated. 


KNOW WHEN IT’S TIME 
TO LAY YOUR RUNNING 
SHOES TO REST 


. As a general rule most running 


_ shoes will provide cushioning up to 
_ 500 miles, though many runners re- 
_ Portabreakdown in cushioning after 
_ asfewas 350 miles. Ifyou are noticing 


legs, knees or hips, your shoes 
be telling you something. While 


aches and pains in specific areas of 
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might not be worth risking your 
health. 


EAT MORE TO TAKE OFF 
THOSE POUNDS 


Eating five or six small meals per 
day is healthier and more conducive 
to losing weight than three large 
meals. 

Ifyou’re trying to lose weight, take 
the content of the three meals you 
would normally eat, divide it in half 
and portion it out in five small meals 
throughout the day. 

Small portions distributed 
throughout the day not only prevents 
binge-eating hunger, it steps up your 
metabolism and helps to burn calo- 
ries more efficiently over a longer 
period of time. 


BOOST METABOLISM BY 
ALTERNATING SPEED 
AND INTENSITY IN 
WORKOUTS 


Doing the same workout routine 
can get to be a habit. Not only should 
you alternate your routine to prevent 
burnout orboredom, but to give your 
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21st century. 


professionals, 





Prepare yourself for leadership positions in 
the public, nonprofit, and private sectors. 


ith a curriculum unsurpassed in diversity 

and scope—from regional institutes 
covering the globe to programs focused on 
international finance and business, human rights, 
media, environmental policy, social welfare policy, 
public and nonprofit management, and other 
skill- and policy-based concentrations—SIPA trains 
tomorrow’s leaders to meet the challenges of the 


SIPA’s 10,000 alumni are at work managing 
organizations and shaping policy in local 
communities and around the world. Find out how 
you can join this dynamic, cutting-edge group of 


Learn about our degree programs: 

* Master of Public Administration 

* Executive Master of Public Administration 
* Master of International Affairs 


For more information, please call (212) 854-6216. _ 
sipa_admission@columbia.edu. www.columbia.edu/cu/sipa 
— 


an 


body a surprise jolt. 

If you normally walk at 4.0 miles 
per hour on the treadmill or take 20- 
minutes to walk a mile, change up by 
going 5.0 miles per hour for just 30 to 
60 seconds during your workout. Do 
this every five minutes or so. Each 
time you workout, increase the time 
ofthe faster speedin small increments. 

This will rev up your metabolism 
without being overly taxing. It’s the 
painless way to increase speed and 
intensity. You can work up to that 
higher level in a matter of weeks. 


MAKE DRINKING EIGHT 
GLASSES OF WATER A 
DAILY A HABIT 


Health experts tell us to drink lots 
of water but that’s not always easy to 
do. We have lives that keep us busy 
and often out of range of a drinking 
fountain or cold water. Try putting 
eight-ounce bottles of water in your 
freezer. 

Don’t fill to the top as you want to 
allow room for ice to thaw. Grab a 
frozen bottle of water as you leave 
your house in the morning and keep 
it in your car. When you get back to 
the car, chances are it will be nicely 
thawed and cold to drink. 

Another ideaisto wrap itina towel 
and carry itin your briefcase or hand- 
bag. Take it with you to the office or 
wherever you go. You can refill the 
bottles and always keep some frozen 
in your freezer, ready to go. 
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e24/7.com provides storage space 
to download music and videos 


any college students 

spend a lot of time 

and hard disk space 

downloading mate- 

rial from the web. 
Campuses provide their students with 
storage space from their school’s 
mainframe server, but the average 
storage space allotted per student is 
only about five to 10 MB. 

That equates to about five min- 
utes of music or thirty seconds of 
digital video. Such space could be 
considered minimal at best. How- 
ever, a new company called e24/ 
7.com makes it possible to store mas- 
sive files and stream music and video 
via the Internet for free. So students 
do not have to worry about running 
out of space. 

It is the first and only service to 
combine some of the most widely 
used and fastest growing Internet 
services such as e-mail, storage and 
personal content streaming to cre- 
ate a distribution platform called 
the Digital HubTM located on its 
website. 

The site offers the ability to trans- 
fer files up to 25 MB and provide 100 
MB of free storage space. e24/7.com 
can send, retrieve and run files on 
virtually any PC or Mac without the 
hassle of downloading special soft- 
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ware. Music and video managers al- 
low for easy storage of music and 
video files as well as the function of 
creating personalized audio playlists. 
Students can also sendand share high 
bandwidth files suchas MP3 and digi- 
tal video. 

This service caters to the needs of 
one of the Internet’s most abundant 
users, students. Approximately 15 
million of the 92 million Internet 
users are students. Often times, 
these students encounter the prob- 
lem of running out of disk space, 
whether it be exceeding mailbox 
capacity or not enough space on the 
hard drive. e24/7.com provides eas- 
ily accessible free disk space for 
those who need it. 

This privately owned company 
based in Santa Monica, Californiawas 
founded by Edward C. Yu and his 
brother Irving Yu. As a former inter- 
national financier and ventures in- 
vestment fund professional, Yu fre- 
quently traveled long distances from 
New York to Los Angeles to different 





Me. 


destinations in Asia. He desired to 
travel with as little as possible. Yu 
wanted to have access to his commu- 
nications, data, and entertainment, 
without the hassle of toting along a 
luggage, laptop, CDs, and presenta- 
tions. Feeling that there was no ser- 
vice that met all of these preferences, 
he decided to create his own. 
e24/7.com would provide benefits 





The site offers the 
ability to transfer files 
up to 25 MB and 
provide 100 MB of free 
storage space. 





not only to students, but also to en- 
tertainment enthusiasts and business 
and home offices workers. By creat- 
ing a whole new Internet service 
which would provide an e-mail-cen- 
tric, integrated communications, 
streaming and storage application, 
e24/7.com can provide services to a 


widespread group of Internet us- 
ers. 


Squeezed For Cash? 


Take The Bus! 


No gas money. No tolls. 
No parking. No smelly Bob. 


Save a few bucks and catch a ride home in Billy’s car!...with Jason, Thomas, sleazy Andrew, 
crazy Jennifer, Kevin and smelly Bob. Oh, and Billy needs the car back on Sunday. Be sure to 
bring fifty bucks for gas and tolls...whatever! How ‘bout some personal space? Maybe 
leaving on your own time, with some a/c, more leg room, a bathroom...and on some schedules, * 
even a movie. Take your next ride home with Peter Pan/Greyhound. And leave smelly Bob behind. 


www.peterpanbus.com 


GREVHOUND. 


wwvw.greyhound.com . 
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Mike Shanahan 
and his vendetta 


Sweet Revenge: For 
the 11th time 

Mike Shanahan 
sticks the dagger in 
the hearts of the 
Raiders and their 
fans 


BY YONG S. KWON 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 
ave you ever seena per- 
sonal rivalry like this? 
This isa rivalry bornin 
hell, so many years 
back when the Raiders 
were still in Los Angeles and the days 
scorched in the October sun. 

Al Davis, the owner of the Raiders, 

_ did not fallin love with a young coach 
; named Mike Shanahan. 

Davis controlled everything. And 
nobody managed the Raiders more 
than Al Davis. He invented the fran- 

» chise, the logo and the whole Raider 
=» Mystique. 
~ And who was this Shanahan tell- 
ing everyone what to do? Davis would 
not have it. 
: Especially when the coach with all 
* the control wasn’t even winning 
games in that old Raider way. 
So Davis did what every impetu- 
& ous owner would do with a manipu- 
lative coach who couldnotwin games. 
He fired him. 
Of course, he did this 20 games 
after hiring Shanahan in the first place. 
From that day, now 11 years past, 
true hatred was born. And, whew, I 
mean personal. 


| think everyone 
knows the situation 
with coach Shanahan. 
and the Raiders... .|t’s 
definitely a big win for 


a 


him. 
— AL WILSON, BRONCO 
LINEBACKER 








It burns on Shanahan’s face. Sim- 
mering in his eyes, growling on the 
edge of his lips when he grimaces in 
the November chill. 

All these seasons gone and Mike 
_ Shanahan has two Super Bowl titles. 

All these falls later and Davis has 
changed, casting offthe wild, old ways 
= and embracing the dinky, control- 
* ling system the owner had originally 
. despised. 

But Mike Shanahan does not for- 
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et. 
“ And ever since he got his second 
opportunity at coaching with the 
Broncos in 1995, he has made sure his 
team is prepared to beat one club 
more than any other. 
Against Denver these last five 


Das 


had a chance. 

Last Monday night, Shanahan 
drove another dagger in the old 
owner’s heart. 

He drove it as hard ashe has any of 
those other 10 victories over the Raid- 
ers in the past few seasons. 

He gritted his teeth and pushed his 
team hard. 

His players swooped down the 
field in the last minute of the night, 
not protecting, not stalling, not hop- 
ing for overtime. 

They pushed for a win, and the 
‘- whole while their coach pierced his 

» eyes and gritted his teeth ... and you 
* could see it all happening again for 
-* the Raiders. 
Then when Jason Elam ended the 
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years, Al Davis’ Raiders have never ° 


evening with a wobbling field goal 
that inched through the uprights as 
the clock hit :00 and the scoreboard 
went 27-24 Denver, you could see the 
fireand the hope falling from the Oak- 
land shoulders. 

In the ever-continuing drive of 
Mike Shanahan’s revenge, the coach 
won himself another one. 

Eleven times in the last 12 games. 
Seven in a row. 

Eleven times and seven in a row 
for the morning of Oct. 2, 1989 - the 
day Mike Shanahan will never forget 

How they understand it here in 
old orange-and-blue stadium that is 
seeing its final weeks. 











VONGKWON 
Two FOR THE SHOW 


Every time Oakland comes to 
town, the players gather in the locker 
room beneath the end-zone stands 
and they promise themselves they will 
win another one for their coach. 

“I think everyone knows the situ- 
ation with Coach Shanahan and the 
Raiders,” linebacker Al Wilson said 
last night. “It’s definitely a big win for 
him.” 

Never far from memory is the day 
late in 1996 when Shanahan deliv- 
ered Denver to the playoffs and was 
asked if he felt grateful for his second 
opportunity at being a head coach. 

“Another chance?” Shanahan 
asked: incredulously..“How about a 
first chance?” 

It goes so deep. The stories get 
stranger and stranger. 

A few years ago, Davis found a 
football flying toward him during 
warmups before an Oakland-Denver 
game. 

The owner turned around and the 
only person he could see who could 
have possibly tossed the ball was Mike 
Shanahan. 

Yes, the hatred goes that far. And 
there it was last night before all the 
nation. 

The Raiders came flying in on a 





[Mike Shanahan] 
would not let them 
march away with the 
AFC West on his field. 
Not with the world 
watching. He drove 
the Broncos hard. 


run like none they have had in recent 
seasons, statistical favorites to host 
the AFC Championship. 

But theyhad to comeinto the frigid 
cold of Mile High Stadium and the 
simmering contempt of Mike 
Shanahan. He would not let them 
march away with the AFC West on 
his field. Not with the world watch- 
ing. He drove the Broncos hard. 

Oakland now has two losses in its 
magical year — to Mike Shanahan 
both times. Don’t think it doesn’t 
warm his heart on the coldest of Rocky 
Mountain nights. One for Mike, two 
for the show. 


- 








Spring Break 2001 
Cancun & Bahamas 
Eat, Drink, Travel kor Free 


WANTED CAMPUS REPS 
For a tree brochure call us 
Toll Free . 
(877) 460-6077 r 
. www.usaspringbreak.com 


25 Continuous Years 


2000 FALL SPORTS AWARDS 


FIELD HOCKEY 

D Ill SOUTH REGION ALL-AMERICA FIRST TEAM 
Sr, Lauren Carney 
Jr. Ashley Robbins 

D II] SOUTH REGION ALL-AMERICA SECOND TEAM 
Sr. Amy Bruschi 
Sr. Katie Reytar 

ALL-CENTENNIAL CONFERENCE FIRST TEAM 
Sr. Lauren Carney 
Sr. Amy Bruschi 

ALL-CENTENNIAL CONFERENCE SECOND TEAM 
Jr. Ashley Robbins 
Sr. Katie Reytar 

CENTENNIAL CONFERENCE ACADEMIC HONOR ROLL 
Jr. Kim Burton 


WOMEN’S SOCCER 
ALL-CENTENNIAL CONFERENCE FIRST TEAM 
Sr. Rashmi Roy 
Soph. Jill Minger 
ALL-CENTENNIAL CONFERENCE SECOND TEAM 
Sr. Sarah Parola 
So. Lauren Hanlon 
FOOTBALL 
VERIZON DISTRICT Ii ACADEMIC ALL-AMERICA 
TEAM 
Sr. Scott Martorana 
Jr. Zach Baylin 


ALL-CENTENNIAL CONFERENCE FIRST TEAM 
Sr. Scott Martorana 
Jr. Zach Baylin 

ALL-CENTENNIAL CONFERENCE SECOND TEAM 
Jr. Erich Hellmold 
Jr. Craig Reinert 
So. Kevin Kostibos 

HONORABLE MENTION 
Jr. Rob Heleniak 

MEN’S SOCCER 

CENTENNIAL CONFERENCE PLAYER OF THE YEAR 
Jr. Matthew Doran 

ALL-CENTENNIAL CONFERENCE FIRST TEAM 
Jr. Matthew Doran 
Jr. Ryan Kitzen 
Jr. Aerik Williams 

ALL-CENTENNIAL CONFERENCE SECOND TEAM 
Jr. Paul Galli 
So. Adam Hack 

VOLLEYBALL 

CENTENNIAL CONFERENCE PLAYER OF THE YEAR 
Sr. Mary Alexis Paul 

ALL-CENTENNIAL CONFERENCE FIRST TEAM 
Sr. Mary Alexis Paul 

ALL-UAA SECOND TEAM 
Sr. Mary Alexis Paul 


Volley comes up short 
im ECAC Tournament 


Seniors on team will be sorely missed after 
impressive performances in post-season 


BY RON DEMETER 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LeTTER 


With a 24-10 record, the Johns 
Hopkins Women’s Volleyball team 
finished the season with the best win- 
ning percentage in team history. 

However, the season ended on a 
sour note as the Blue Jays lost the 
deciding game of the ECAC Champi- 
onships to perennial powerhouse 
Carnegie Mellon. 

In the ECAC Tournament, 
Hopkins was granted a No. 2 seed 
and a first-round bye. 

Hopkins’ first game occurred in 


the semifinals against No: 6 seed Uni- 


versity of Scranton. The team easily 
defeated the Lady Royals 3-1 (15-8, 
9-15, 15-9, 15-10). 

Senior outside hitter Mary Alexis, 


VOLLEYBALL 





HOME 
Carnegie Mellon 
VISITOR 


Hopkins 








Paul led the Blue Jays with 20 kills, 10 
digs, and three aces. 

Freshman Middle Hitter Stephanie 
Kaliades finished second on the team 
in kills with 12 and a team-leading 
five aces to go along with her six digs 
and five blocks. 

Fellow freshman middle hitter 
Samantha Raggi finished with nine 
kills, six digs, and a team-leading six 
blocks. 

Sophomore setter Courtney 
Cromwell led the Blue Jays with 43 
assists, and added three kills and six 
digs. 

Sophomore setter Sonya Ribovich 
finished second on the team with eight 
digs. 

Pnanrteh ately history repeated 
itself in the next match, as Carnegie 
Mellon defeated Hopkins for the sec- 
ond year in a rowat the ECAC finals. 

In the final match of the season, 
the Blue Jays fell to the Tartens of 
Carnegie Mellon 0-3 (5-15, 8-15, 11- 
15) to finish the year at 24-10. It was 
the Blue Jays’ third loss to Carnegie 
Mellon this season 

_ Hopkins has nowlost six consecu- 
tive matches to the Tartens dating 
back to last season. 

Paul, the Centennial Conference 
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player of the year, led Hopkins in her 
final game with 15 kills, two aces and 
six digs. 

Kaliades recorded 12 kills to finish 
second on the team. She also added 
two assists and six digs in the match. 
Middle hitter Renee Carter recorded 
six kills and one block. 


Cromwell finished with 26 assists 


The future of the team 
is shrouded in 
uncertainty, since this 
was the final game for 
Paul and Gleeson 





and four digs. 

The future of the team is shrouded 
in uncertainty, since this was the final 
game for seniors like Paul and Katie 
Gleeson as well as graduate student 
Renee Carter. 

Paulis the team’s all time leader in 
kills with 1,609 and digs with 1,419, 
while Gleeson ranks third all time in 
digs with 1,306. 

Carter was the team’s leader in 
blocks per game with.800. This leaves 
gaping holes in both the defense and 
offense. 

However, the encouraging play of 
the team’s two freshman as well as the 
return of setter Cromwell will coun- 
terbalance their heavy losses. 














Surprise, the Yanks 
are after another 


really feel like a traitor, but I 

can’t help it. I know I should 

support my hometown team 

— the hated Yankees — 

through thick and thin, yet, for 

some reason, I find this harder to do 

now than it was in those horrid days 
of the early ‘90s. 

I don’t know if you non-Yankee 

fans remember those days, but trust 

me, there was a time when Mel Hall 


| and Matt Nokes alternated as the 


team-leader in home runs and RBIs. 
Oh yeah, and our pitching wasn’t 


THE SPORTSMAN 





always so hot either. I remember dis- 
tinctly that John Candelaria was the 
team’s ERA leader — for more than 
one year. 

Today things are diffrent. I read 
this afternoon that the Yankees 
might be close to signing Mike 
Mussina. Yes, that’s right, the only 
strong starter on the Orioles staff 
who had a 3.79 ERA and an 11-15 
record that defined the term “pitch- 
ing in hard luck.” 

I must say, I can’t understand why 
this is necessary. Didn’t we just win 
three straight championships? 

Why do we have to steal away yet 
another top player from a squad who 
needs him? And who, may I ask, is 
going to be dropped to make room 
for this guy? 

This trade is so eerily reminiscent 
of the Roger Clemens deal. You prob- 
ably remember the scenario, but it is 
worthwhile to repeat. 

Backin 98, after the Yankees took 
out the Padres in four straight to win 
the Series, the management insisted 
that the pitching had to get stronger. 

So the team traded away David 


Wells, a guy who loved New York and 
| baseball in general so much that he 


bought and wore Babe Ruth’s’ hat, 
and Homer Bush, a promising young 
infielder, in exchange for a veteran 
psycho (I think that epithet is fair 
after the $50,000 “mistake” Roger 
made this fall) named, Clemens. 

The trade did nothing but bolster 
the Blue Jay attack. The Yankees, be- 
ing strong despite the move, won 
again anyway. 

Although Mussina is no psycho (I 
don’t think he’s a head-hunter and he 
definitely wouldn’t throw a shard of 
wood at another player on the dia- 
mond), he is still not a Yankee. Paul 
O’Neill is a Yankee, Derek Jeter is a 


Yankee and Bernie Williams isa Yan- 


kee. Mussina? I don’t know. He’s a 
good player, but I don’t see why he 
needs to play for us. 

Iknow this all sounds strange. Af- 
ter all, the Yankees are winning so | 
shouldn’t complain. But I don’t like 
being seen as the “bully” team, buy- 


big-name pitcher 


ing everyone else’s players. George 
Steinbrenner has so much money and 
is so willing to spend it that the team 
is composed almost totally of hired 
guns. 

Brian Cashman, the Yankee gen- 
eral manager, had a comment that 
made me laugh. Speaking «of 
Mussina’s interest in the Yankees, 
Cashman said that the interest was 
“sincere” though “what that interest 
will translate into is hard to say.” 

Well what do you expect Brian? 
When you tell a guy, “Hey, we can 
double whatever you’ve been paid 
over the last few years (that’s an exag- 
geration, but you get the idea),” 
there’s usually going to be some “sin- 
cere” interest. 

Of course, it’s not just the Yankees 
that are doing this crap. And every- 
one knows this story by now. 

Because baseball does not have a 
David Stern — the commissioner of 
the NBA —tolay down thelaw, richer 
owners are outbidding poorer own- 
ers, salaries are skyrocketing and only 
a few elite teams can compete. 4t’s 
ruining the sport. 

There is, however, other news that 
points to a possible silver lining to 
this bleak cloud. 

Today, the A-Rod negotiations 
took an interesting turn. Alex 
Rodriguez’s agent was told by the 
Mets organization that the team was 
no longer interested in him. 


Believe me,| can take 
a few years of less- 

than-championship | 
caliber teams in New, 
York if players’ salaries 
canbe toned down | 
even a little. 3 ‘ 





A-Rod, having already said that 
he won't play for the Yankees and 
now turned down by the Mets, might 
actually have to settle for less money 
than he was hoping for. The simple 
reason for this is that he is actually 
running out of teams that even have 
the money to consider him. 

In the long-run, maybe, just 
maybe, the salary structure will hit a 
peak, or at least plateau. ; 

If this occurs it would be a wel- 
come change. Believe me, I can take a 
few years of less-than-championship 
caliber teams in New York if players’ 
salaries can be toned down even a 
little. 

After all, how many ticker tape 
parades can New Yorkstand anyway? 
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Underclassmen taking over the world 
of college basketball, for better or worse 


know, I know, now that Jake 
Voskuhl has graduated, college 
basketball no longer holds the 
appeal it once did, but that does 
not mean that we should all 
just abandon the NCAA altogether 
and jump on the bandwagon of the 
Chicago Bulls. 
However, with big stars like 
Voskuhl and Cincinnati’s Kenyon 
Martin graduating and everyone else 


" who averaged more than six points a 
* gameleaving schoolearly, college bas- 
* ketball is missing something. 


Most fans are loyal to their favor- 


*jite college teams no matter the level 


“of talent, but when all of your best 
players leave after a year or two, it is 
much more difficultto develop abond 


with them. 


"When the biggest names left in the 

- world of college basketball are Eric 
Chenowith and Brendan Haywood, 

“you know that teams around the 
country are really depleted. 

-__ The freshmen are now getting the 
chance to make an immediate im- 
pact. If these young players turn out 
to be talented, then this would prove 
tobe the only upside to all of the early 

~ departures. 

,. The three most highly-touted in- 


_{W]ith... everyone 
else who averaged 
“more than six points a 
“game leaving school 
early, college 
basketball is missing 


something. 





coming point guards in all the land 
ended up in the Big East; Taliek Brown 
went to UConn, Omar Cook went to 
St.Johns, and Andre Barrett, perhaps 
the most highly-regarded of them all, 
went to Seton Hall. 

These guys have the opportunity 
to step right in and play right away, 


but only because players in front of 
them left school early. It is not likely 
that Cook would have chosen St. 
Johns if he had not been confident 
that Erick Barkley was going to leave 


| 
| 
} 
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after his sophomore year. Cook’s de- 
cision was not difficult; after all those 
run-ins with the NCAA, there was no 
doubt that Barkley was as good as 
gone. 

The same goes for Brown. He is 
going to get major minutes at UConn 
this year, but only because Khalid El- 
Amin took off for the NBA after his 
junior year. Barrett replaces one of 
the greatest players ever at Seton Hall, 
Shaheen Holloway, who, unlike the 
other two, actually stayed in college 
for four years. 

So with all these marginal play- 
ers jumping to the NBA, what are 
we left with? For starters, there’s 
UConn, who lost three starters but 
is still ranked No. 13 in the country. 
Their biggest question is not who 
can stand in for the departed El- 
Amin at the point guard spot; they 
have a few worthy candidates for 
that position. 

The question is, who will attempt 
to make up for the loss of the incred- 
ible defensive presence that Voskuhl 
provided? Connecticut teams under 
Jim Calhoun have always been guard- 
oriented; they have never relied:on 
major production from the center po- 





sition, and as long as Calhoun is 
coaching the team, it never will. 

There’s plenty of people on the 
team who can score; it’s more a mat- 
ter of them being able to get their act 
together defensively, especially in the 
middle. Let’sjust say that Souleymane 
Wane has some big shoes to fill. 

As muchas I really hate to admit 
it, Duke is going to be tough again 
this year. What else is new? Here’sa 
great stat; in the Blue Devils’ sea- 
son-opening win over Princeton on 
Tuesday, senior Shane Battier was 
9-12 from the three-point line, scor- 
ing 29 points in 29 minutes. That 
still does not mean that he’s any 
good, though. 

Duke starts two seniors, which is 
more than a lot of teams can say. It 
certainly helps to have a shooting 
guard who stands 6-7, too; that’s as- 
suming that Mike Dunleavy can avoid 
another unfortunate bout with mono- 
nucleosis this season. 

Arizona is the top-ranked team 
coming into the season, but pre-sea- 
son rankings mean little. (I seem to 
remember last year’s preseason No. 1 
holding that spot for exactly one 
game.) 

They are returning all five starters 
from a team that went 27-7 last year 
and was the top seed in the West re- 
gionin the NCAA tournament. Loren 
Woods had serious troubles with his 
back last year but is hoping that off- 
season surgery has done the trick. As 
long as Woods is not plagued with 
back trouble again this year, Arizona 
will be almost impossible to beat. 

Maryland is returning three all- 
ACC players in senior Terence Mor- 
ris andjuniors Juan Dixonand Lonny 
Baxter. The Terps have a very deep 
bench, but they are still a little undis- 
ciplined, and, as usual, poorly 
coached. 

However, they will give those 
Dookies arun for their money for the 
top spot in the ACC this year. 

Michigan State is the defending 
national champion, but they lost their 
two best players in Mateen Cleaves 
and Morris Peterson; I do not under- 
stand how they are still ranked so 
high. They did just beat the Harlem 
Globetrotters, but do not besurprised 


Few KIDS GROWING UP IN 


OUR LOWEST-INCOME AREAS 


HAVE EVER HEARD OF AN 


AP pioLocy CLASS. 


RAY CHIN STARTED ONE IN INNER-CITY Los 


AnceLes. IN ONE YEAR, HE COACHED 20 oF Ais 26 


STUDENTS TO SCORE A § OR BETTER ON THE ExAm. 


Comé LEARN HOW YOU 
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We Neen More RAY Coins. 


INFORMATION SESSION 


A THE COME OF OUTITANDING AND DIVERCE RECENT COLLEGE GAADUATES OF ALL ACADEMIC MAJORS WHO 
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To TEACH IN OVE NATION § MOST UNDERRESOYRCED SCHOOLS. 
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Merryman Hall, Career Planning Library 


TEACHFORAMERICA 
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if that turns out to be the highlight of | 


their season. 
The Coaches vs. Cancer classic last 
weekend produced some thrilling 


games, with Kansas emerging victo- | 
rious. We gota good lookatSt. Johns, | 
who is definitely going to make some | 


noise in the Big East. 


Though I am not usually a fan of 


these early-season tournaments, 


since you cannot expect a team to | 


be ready to face top-flight compe- 
tition so soon, I am looking for- 
ward to the Maui Invitational. This 
line-up is loaded, with UConn, 


Arizona, Dayton, Illinois, UNLV | 


and Maryland host 


joining 


Chaminade. I am calling for the | 


Huskies to take the title—I am go- 
ing to win that bet! 


As for women’s basketball, the | 


top-ranked, defending national- 
champion UConn women beat No. 
3 Georgia by 29 points on Monday. 
The No. 3 team in the nation posed 
absolutely no challenge to the Hus- 
kies. Led by seniors Shea Ralph and 
Svetlana Abrosimova and with a 
bench that would be ranked in the 
top ten on its own, UConn is so 
good it’s scary. 


















* Accounting ° 
* Finance * 





Learn the fundamentals of: 


* Hands-on market & financial research 

* Business related computer applications 
* Effective communication & presentation skills 
Prepare for the corporate recruiting process 











Allan Houston is the most de- 
pendable and consistent player on 
the New York Knicks by far, and 
now that Patrick Ewing is gone he 
has quietly taken over as the leader of 

_ the team. And he’s doing a great job. 
at it, too. 





Are You a Non-Business Major? Do You Want to Improve Your Marketability? 


The Haas School of Business 
at the University of California, Berkeley 
Intensive BASE Summer Program IS FOR YOU! 


July 9 - August 17, 2001 


Marketing 
Organizational Behavior 


Arts, Sciences, and Engineering students will benefit from this rigorous, six-week 
summer curriculum that will include lectures, case studies, company visits, guest 
speakers and student presentations. 


For more information, contact our website at: 


http://haas.berkeley.edu/Undergrad/BASE.htm! 
or via email at: BASE@haas.berkeley.edu 


where Is the future of high tech? 


Cara's Athlete of the 
Week: Allan Houston 


It remains to be seen if Allan’s 
reliable scoring can counteract the 
inconsistency of teammates Latrell 
Sprewell and Marcus Camby. 

Houston is one of those rare pure 
shooters that is not selfish with the 
ball. He just has a shot that is beauti- 
ful to watch; it is so smooth. 

He grew up around the game of 
basketball; his dad is a basketball 
coach and was the head coach at the 
University of Tennessee while Allan 
was there. 

Everyone remembers the Knicks’ 
improbable run to NBA Finals two 
years ago, and they would not have 
gotten that far without that amaz- 
ing buzzer-beater he hit in the de- 
ciding game against Pat Riley’s Mi- 
ami Heat. 

Allan loves those pressure-filled 
situations, but he is not an attention- 
seeker, either. He simply does his job 
and is always willing to shoulder the 
burden of the whole team Allan is 
averaging 23 points a game so far this 
season. 

Without Ewing around, his team- 
mates will dependon Allan more than 
ever, which is no problem. Although 
he misses Ewing, he will be the one to 
hold the team together. 
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Friday: BE¥Eday CLASSIC 


'Men’s Baskeball vs. Randolph McCoy, 8 p.m. 


| 
| 
| 





Saturday: BLUE JAY CLASSIC 
Women’s Basketball vs. Goucher, 1 p.m. 
Men‘s Consolation Game, 6 p.m. 
Men’s Championship Game, 8 p.m. 
Sunday: BLUE JAY CLASSIC 
Women’s Consolation Game, 1 p.m. 
Women’s Championship Game, 3 p.m. 


BY STUART BLITZ 


(THE JoHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


The Johns Hopkins Men’s Soccer 


; team seemed to have everything go- 


ing for them. 
For starters, the team was 15-2-2, 
a record which included nine straight 
wins and a berth in the postseason 
,tourney. All signs seemed to point to 
> a deep run into the playoffs. 
Yet something went wrong 
somehow and now the team can only 
5await a long and frustrating winter 
y Vacation. 
JHU’s postseason began with such 
bpromise. Last Saturday, the team 
faced the 24th ranked Salisbury State 
Sea Gulls in a night match at Rowan 
q University. 
On the back burner was JHU’s 4- 
12 loss to Salisbury on Oct. 7, only 
2 one of two on the season thus far. 





+ HOME 

+ Rowan University ee 
i VISITOR 

\ Hopkins oe 





~ After no goals were scored by ei- 

ither side for the first 62 minutes, 

.sophomore Adam Hack converted a 

wfeed from junior Ryan Kitzen forthe 

efirst goal of the contest. 

x Only .13 minutes later, 
Salisbury State pulled even with a 
scrappy goal that beat goalkeeper 
Justin Glaser. 

But, the team could not be beaten 
on this day. Junior Aerik Williams 
found the net witha banana ball from 
the corner and Kitzen added some 
insurance with only two minutes re- 

Jnaining to seal the victory. 

_.. Kitzen frankly remarked, “We 

were playing for revenge more than 
an NCAA win. We knew if we 

stepped up the intensity, we would 


fi 





THE Jouns Hopkins News-Letter 


Season ends for Men's soccer with 
loss to Rowan in NCAA semifinals 


After exacting revenge over Salisbury State, Rowan proves too much for the Blue Jays 





FILE PHOTO 


After beating No. 24 Salisbury State, Men’s Soccer was not able to come home with the championship. 


take them.” 

The win meant a date with the 
other semifinal winner, host Rowan 
University. 

The players might have been think- 
ing about the scenario of two years 
ago. 

In the ’98 season, Rowan met 
Hopkins in the NCAA quarterfinals, 
and drew even at the end of 90 min- 
utes. 

After two scoreless overtimes, 
Rowan finally surged past Hopkins 
and advanced to the national semifi- 
nals. 

Some of the Hopkins team, who 
played in that marathon match, 
played on Sunday in the Metro Re- 
gional Final. 

After going into the locker room 
witha 1-0 advantage, ona well-placed 
free kick by junior Aerik Williams, 
the team came out flat and allowed 
two quick Rowan goals in a five 
minute span. 

Needing a goal to prolong their 
season the team could not find a way 
past the Rowan goalkeeper, Ryan 


Dixon. 

And so began the long bus ride 
home. 

A dejected Kitzen commented, 





We were playing for 
revenge more than an 
NCAA win.We knew if 
we stepped up the, 
intensity, we would 


take them. 
—RYAN KITZEN 





“We wanted to take [this] game one 
half at a time. Play two 45 minute 
‘games’. We won the first one, but 
lost the second. It shows you how five 
minutes can end your season.” 

It is a funny thing about sports. 


Favorites usually never are. Under- 
dogs play with more intensity. That is 
why they play the game. 

On paper, the Hopkins team 
looked to be a solid favorite to repre- 
sent the Metro Region. 

But, in reality, the team failed to 
complete, or at least prolong, a 
postseason run that looked so prom- 
ising. 

Now, as their winter vacation be- 
gins, the team must look to next 
year. 

With only (WO"Starting "players 
graduating, the team can look for- 
ward to another run. This time, it will 


be witha year of experience under its | 


belt. 

As Kitzen pointed out, “Hope- 
fully the younger crop can replace 
Brian [Nourie], Cory [Endy], and 
Sam [Steinman]. They will be 
missed.” 

The only sure thing about next 
season is that there will be one. Nowit 
is up to the team to learn from this 
year and grow from it. 
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‘The Men’s Basketball team hosts the Blue Jay Classic this Friday and Saturday to kick off the season. 


BY MICHAEL MASTRANGELO 
PT HE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letrer 


P This weekend the JHU Men’s bas- 
'‘ketball team will step onto the hard- 
Bvood once again as the 2000-2001 
CAA season gets underway. The 
eam has lost four starters and eight 
seniors since last season, resulting in 
the new leadership roles of key play- 
and the importance of new young 
@aces. They have been picked to finish 
second in the Centennial Conference’s 
-West Division, behind only defending 
champions Franklin & Marshall. JHU 
ireceived three first place votes and 60 
ints overall. 
« Head coach Bill Nelson looks to- 
award junior center and captain Mat- 
thew Eisley to provide the leader- 
iship for this year’s younger team. 
iEisley was given the starting nod 
midway into last season, resulting 


in big numbers. 

He recorded 10.9 points and 4.9 
rebounds per game last year, stand- 
ing second to last year senior Joel 
Wertman. Inonly two seasons, Eisley 
is fifth in JHU history in blocks (77) 
and is third in field goal percentage 
(60.1 percent). Alongside Eisley in 
the post will be sophomore Steve 
Adams. ; 

Adams, only averaging 12.7 min- 
utes per game last year, still managed 
to finish fifth on the team in scoring 
with 7.4 points per game. As the start- 
ing power forward this year, Adams 
will surely rack up important under- 
the-board points and be an essential 
force in rebounding. 

_ Taking over the point guard posi- 
tion will be sophomore Brendan 
Kamm. Kamm sawactionin 19 games 
last season and provided a spark off 
the bench. | 


7% 
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This year, as a starter, Kamm must 
control the offense with the good play 
he showed in the final strectch of last 
season. Filling the other guard slot 
will be the rotation of senior captain 
Antoine Peoples and junior Brian 
Cosgrove. Both started games last sea- 
son and have great offensive move- 
ment. 

Peoplesis the team’s leading three- 
point shooter, finishing last season 
having gone 15-39 from downtown. 
Healso poses an important defensive 
threat, finishing third for the Blue 
Jays with 22 steals. 

Cosgrove’s offensive play will be a 
key for the Blue Jays’ scoring. He is a 
player who can hurt opponents from 
the outside as well as being a strong 
inside player. 

Some new faces to look for this 
season are freshmen Dan Naturale, 
Kevin Marquez, Chris Ganan and 


Men's Basketball opens season this weekend 


Matt Righter. Naturale, a power for- 
ward, will look to gain minutes back- 
ing up Eisley and Adams, while 
Marquez and Righter will fight for 
spots offthe benchas shooting guards. 
Ganan provides a perimeter shot 
threat and a play style similar to that 
of Kamm. Righter is a versatile player 
who hasa strong shooting ability and 
can play a small forward position 
when needed. Another newcomer to 
the jteam is junior transfer Paul 
Masson. Massonisa6-7 forward who 
will contribute veteranstyle play as he 
backs up Eisley and Adams. 

Junior Patrick Ryan and sopho- 
more center Michael Blaine will be 
the incumbents off the bench, giving 
the team more height down low. Se- 
nior David Roehrig and sophomores 
Dan Burrus and Jay Kreider will play 
as back up guards to Peoples and 
Cosgrove. 

As the offense hopes to thrive 
through a combination of the scoring 
of Eisley and Adams on the inside 
and from several good outside shoot- 
ers, no stress is taken off defense. 
Coach Bill Nelson maintains a strong 
defensive theory. 

Last year’s team finished third in 
the nation in field goal percentage 
defense (37.4 percent) and allowed 
opposition to score only 64 points 
per game. Nelson’s quarter to full 
court defense will once again pose the 
same threats to opponents as it has 
done in previous seasons, 

The season kicks off this weekend 
at the Blue Jay Classic here at 
Homewood, as Hopkins takes on 
Randolph-Macon College in the first 
round, The regular season opens 
against Goucher College on Tuesday, 
If the team can find their chemistry 
early and some of the new faces make 
key contributions, the season prom- 
ises to be a very good one for the Blue 


Jays. 


| 





‘SPORTS 


Football trounced 
by W. Maryland, 


NOvEMBER 16, 2000 


DO YOU KNOW? 





When the Michigan State Spartans basketball 
team beat the Harlem Globetrotters on Mon- 
day, it ended the Globetrotters’ 1,270 game 
winning streak, 





41-7,in finale 


Jays end season with overall record of 5-5 | 


BY DAVID GONEN 
THE JoHns Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Johns Hopkins football ended 
their season with a 41-7 loss to divi- 
sion-eading Western Maryland. The 
Blue Jays end their season with a 
record of 5-5, 4-3 in the Centennial 
Conference. 

The Western Maryland Green Ter- 
ror jumped out to a 17-0 lead in the 
first eight minutes of the game. The 
scoring came on two touchdowns and 
a field goal. 

The Blue Jays were threatened late 
in the second quarter after the Terror 
had extended its lead to 24-0. 

Junior Zach Baylin caught a six- 
yard touchdown pass from freshman 
quarterback George Merrell. 

The Jays then forced a Western 
Maryland turnover and they had the 
ball inside the 10-yard line, but 
failed to convert on a fake field goal 
attempt. Hopkins never seriously 
threatened after this. 

The Green Terror put the game 
away midway through the third quar- 
ter with an 80-yard touchdown (TD) 
pass and an 88-yard TD punt return. 

They added a field goal in the 
fourth quarter to reach what would 
be the final score, 41-7. The Western 
Maryland defense limited JHU to just 
146 yards of total offense. 

Wide receiver Baylin led the way 
‘offensively for Hopkins’as'‘he had a 
game-high eight receptions for 65 
yards and one touchdown. 

The TD reception was his 12th of 
the season, which breaks the previ- 
ous schoolrecord of 11. His 68 recep- 
tions this year are good for the sec- 
ond-highest single-season total in 
school history. 

Several JHU players were recently 
named to the 2000 All-Centennial 
Conference Football team. 

The Blue Jay representatives in- 
cluded senior runningback Scott 
Martorana and wide receiver Zach 
Baylin, who were named to the first 
team. 

These two players were also 





FOOTBALL 
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named to the 2000 Verizon District 
II Academic All-America Football 
Team. 

Named to the second team were 
junior defensive lineman Erich 


- Hellmold, junior linebacker Craig 


Reinert, andsophomore center Kevin 
Kostibos. 

This was the end ofa tough season 
for the Blue Jays. They off-started the 
season well. However, their hopes to 






capture the Centennial Conferenae 
were dashed by seyeral injuries to 
starting players. 
Hopkins began the season with 
junior quarterback Rob Heleniak, 
who was having one of the finest sta- 
tistical seasons in Hopkins history 
until suffering a broken clavicle in the 
seventh game of the year. 
JHU waseven unfortunate enough 
to have Heleniak’s replacement, 
sophomore Rob Fernand, be injured 
in his first game as a starter. 


He was replaced by a capable, bu 


The Green Terror put | 
the game away 
midway through the 
third quarter with an | 
80-yard TD pass and | 
an 88-yardTD punt | 
return. 


1 
inexperienced quarterback in the 
freshman Merrell. ' 

Senior Martoranahada successful 
season, even though he ne the 
last four ‘games’ of the'yéar’due to 
injury. 

In just six games, he rushed fora 
team-high 678 yards and eight touch- 
downs and was thirdon the team with 
26 receptions for 391 yards and threé 
touchdowns. 

Baylin was one of the few JHU 
players who managed to have both 
a successful season and injury-free 
season. He did this despite being 
the target of most opposing de- 
fenses. / 

He led the Blue Jays with a careet- 
high 68 receptions for 683 yards and 
a school record 12 touchdowns. | 

Baylin tied the Centennial Con- 
ference record with atleast one touch- 
down reception in seven ssa 
games. | 

Defensive lineman Hellmold gar- 
nered Second Team All-Centennial 
honors for his second straight seaso 
as he led the team in sacks, and fin- 
ished fourth in tackles. 

Junior linebacker Reinert enjoye 
the finest season of his career, finish- 
ing sixth on the team with 34 tackles. 
He also had one interception, 
blocked field goal and had two fumb 
recoveries. 

Center Kevin Kostibos has an- 
chored Hopkins’ offensive line for 
the past two years, helping pave the 
way for an offense which averaged 
25.7 points and 338 yards of offense/ 
game. : 

Hopkins football should come 
back strong next season witha healthy 
team. This season has allowed several 
underclassmen playing time that will 
be beneficial next year. b 
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FOCUS 


What does the future hold? Miss Cleo knows. 
We test out the psychics so 
you don’t have to. * B2 


FEATURES 


Out with the new and in with the old. Con- 
fused? Check out our guide to best antiques in 
Baltimore. + B3 












Is the lettuce in Terrace looking a bit less than 
green? Are you beginning to doubt the possi- 
bility of finding a good, crunchy apple? There’s 
hope! Waverly Market is the answer to all of 

your fruit and veggie needs. » B4 






Ever wonder who makes those Sweet Valley 
twins so sweet? Find out all about it from 
Hopkins’ own Elizabeth Skurnick, who brings 
another Elizabeth to the pages of everyone's 
favorite adolescent series. * B5 
















A&E 


-|Rosencrantz and Guildenstern aren't dead yet. 
‘) Marc Bruni and company bring Tom Stoppard 


4. tolifeat the Arellano Theater, 86... 


Those crazy Russians. After a vodka-soaked 
-} night at the Evergreen House, a certain arts 
editor had lots to tell. + B7 


CALENDAR 


The usual listings of schedules. If you need to 
find anything from theater shows to live 
bands to film festivals, this is the place. Also, 
| the holiday season is off to its start with pa- 
rades and Thanksgiving meals.. » B8-9 





QUIZ 


Wanna get wet, baby? Well, this week's Quiz 
‘| will get you halfway there. Or at least, by the 
‘| end of it, you'll find out just how much you 

know about clear liquids. “Water, water, ev- 
erywhere...”* B12 


BY SHANNON SHIN 
>THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LetreR 


; For two hours this past weekend, I 
(felt as if I were walking among North 

America’s most elite families. Spe- 

cifically, I felt like a guest visiting the 
Garretts at their lovely Baltimore es- 
Mate, known as the Evergreen House, 
Located in the midst of Loyola 
‘Wollege’s campus and owned by the 
‘Johns Hopkins University, the Ever- 
‘Ipreen House is a standing remnant of 
‘Hthehigh life that once graced Baltimore. 
tis situated on 26 acres of property and 
sits high atop a steep hill. From the 
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NEWS-LETTER 
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“Apparently, a democracy is 
a place where numerous 
elections are held at great 
cost, without issues and 
with interchangeable 
candidates.” 










—Gore Vidal 


» election 


A Focus editor’s miscellaneous thoughts on the election that was every policy wonk’s dream come true at last 


o, I wrote an article two 

weeks ago in which I told 

you how I voted and why. 

Not like you asked. Now, I 

will foist upon you my opin- 

ion on the mess that has followed the 
election. 

Simply put, when a news junkie 

and policy wonk like myself gets sick 

of following a monster story such as 


a half-hour later, CNN had live foot- 
age of Boy George (Bush), along with 
his mom and pops, contesting the 
network’s calls on Florida and Penn- 
sylvania. Shortly thereafter, Florida 
was “too close to call.” 

It went downhill from there. 

I went to bed on Tuesday night 
convinced that Nader had cost Gore 
the election. lwasnotahappy camper. 

[had nightmares 











this one, something has gone horri- 
bly wrong. Let me summarize how I 
spent the last week. 

Foregoing quality of election coy- 
erage in orderto serve the Johns Hop- 
kins community, I watched the first 
returns trickle in on a small televi- 
sion set here at the Gatehouse that 
could only receive CBS and Fox 
clearly. Things were looking good 
as I finished up, last, week’s Focus. 


‘Gore had) secured» Pennsylvania, 


Michigan and Illinois — the big 
state trifecta liberals had been hop- 
ing for. 

Hillary had just won New York. 
Finally, I could rest assured that Rick 
Lazio, that self-righteous little twerp, 
would spend the next few years at the 
very least tucked away on Long Is- 
land, attending youth soccer games, 
far away from Washington, where 
the big kids get to play. 

AsIwas putting on myjacketto go 
to my hallway lounge, where I could 
enjoy the sober reporting of Judy 
Woodruff, Bernie Shawand company 
at CNN, Dan Rather of CBS called 
Florida for Gore. It was over, I 
thought. If Gore takes California, 
Washington and Wisconsin, it 
would be over. Dubya could have 
all those sparsely populated square 
states that make all our food. Rea- 
son would still triumph over per- 
sonality. 

I literally ran back to McCoy. 

Upon arrival, I settled down to 
watch Gore’s big night unfold. About 


street, you are visually struck by the 
bright yellow, reminiscent of the 
Austro-Hungarian Hapsburg estates, 
whichcoatsthehouseand distinguishes 
it from surrounding structures. 
Asyouapproach theGarretts’ home, 
youcan’thelp but notice the strong Ital- 
ian-looking mansion, complete with 
ornate moldings, unique windows and 
overwhelming Corinthian columns. But 
once you enter the home, it is clear that 
the interior of the Evergreen House is 
purely Victorian, with Far East Asian 
trinkets and numerous original works 
ofart to serve as decoration. One fellow 
tour member insisted that “the artwork 


CHUNG LEE/NEWS-LETTER 


Though not on the Homewood campus, Evergreen House is part of JHU. 
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“Hey Al, it’s a bird! No, it’s a plane! No, it’s your 
ability to govern, should you win, going up in 


about the Su- 
preme Court. I 
woke up early, 
staring at the ceil- 
ing and wonder- 
ing how much 
damage a Repub- 
lican president 
could do with a 
sympathetic con- 
gress. It didn’t 
matter that 
Hillary, Corzine 
and Mel 
Carnahan all 
won. All was 
lost. I trudged 
over to my com- 
puter, resolving 
to avoid the 
news. I usually 
read at least parts of several newspa- 
pers over the Internet every morn- 
ing, but today, I needed to find an- 
other way to waste my time since 
the Yankees weren’t playing. Fol- 
lowing the Knicks would only lead 
to similar heartache. 

Luckily, someone had left me an 
Instant Message telling me that things 
had changed since I had gone to sleep 


Ls 
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CHARLESDONEFER 
CHARLES IN CHARGE 


and that the election was far from 
over. I checked out the New York 
Times. Not all was 
lost. Then the Wash- 
ington Post and 
Washington Times. 
Then the New York 
Post, CNN.com and 
just for kicks, the 
Daily Oklahoman, 
called “The Worst 
Newspaper in 
America” by the Co- 
lumbia Journalism 
Review. The papers 
were just as con- 
fused as I was, ex- 
cept for the Wash- 
ington Times, which, 
through a massive 
act of denial, 
claimed thata razor- 
thin majority in both 
houses of Congress 
combined with a 
possibility that Bush 
could win in the Electoral College was 
a major mandate for conservative 
change. Whatever. 

Over the next few days, I tere my- 
self away from CNN only for classes, 
some (but by no meansall) meals and 
the occasional music video on The 
Box. Around my floor, I was sud- 
denly an expert on a subject people 
cared about. It was fun, but by the 


time Saturday came around, Icouldn’t 
work up enough enthusiasm to check 
outthe re-vote rally downtown (which 
was probably a good thing anyway, 
since there were only six people there). 

So, here I am, a full week after 
Election Day, and I don’t know 
whether to relax and enjoy another 





four years of divided government or 
to brace myself for the coming theoc- 
racy. 

It comes down to this: If only a few 
voters for either side were just a little 
more busy or a little more careful in 
filling out their ballots, the result of 
the election would be clear andI could 
get on with my life. No side has a 
reasonable claim to the will of the 
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Texas Governor George W. Bush throws up somesort of hand signal signifying his allegiance toagang. He later 
spilled some coffee on the ground for his fallen homie, Richard Nixon. 


is where you'll find the real story.” 
Estimated to have been built in 
1859, the Evergreen House was built 
by a devout family who had a chapel 
room, complete with altar, and 11 
other rooms to total 12. According to 
my tour guide, rumor hasit that when 
the Garretts purchased the home in 
1878 and began to redecorate it, the 
altar was moved to a nearby church. 
To this day, that altar has not been 
located, butitis thought to be very near 
at one of several local churches. Of 
course, the once chapel room was re- 
modeled into a small waiting room. 
But if you look closely, you can still see 
some of the Gothic decorations that 
once helped create a feeling of devo- 
tion in the original owner’s chapel. 
When the Garretts bought the Ever- 
green House in 1878, they transformed 
it into a home worthy of their social 
connections—which included 
Abraham Lincoln, Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt and Mussolini (who is ru- 
mored to have admired Alice Garrett 
from afar)—by adding on to the exist- 
ingstructureand ending up withaman- 
sion of epic proportions with a grand 


total of 48 rooms. The Garretts them- , 


selves made their fortune as the leading 
family involved with the B&O Railroad 
Company. In the converted library— 
once aconservatory—you can still seea 
picture of T. Harrison Garrett meeting 
with Abraham Lincoln during the Civil 
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Gore henchman Daley: “Hey Palm Beach seniors: how many fin- 
gers am! holding up?” 


people in a situation like this, and 
no resolution of this election will be 
satisfactory to half of the popula- 
tion. That being said, the presiden- 
tial election is like the 
Thunderdome: Two men enter, one 
man leaves. Only time (and not Tina 
Turner) will tell. 

My prediction: 
Gore, by a chad. 

So, what do we do 
to avoid this mess in 
the future? We 
could start by not 
nominating imbe- 
ciles for high office 
simply because they 
have the right pedi- 
gree. Then we could 
get rid of the Elec- 
toral College. 

The relationship 
between citizens, the 
states and the nation 
has changed; it’s 
simply not fair thata 
resident of a large 
state has less ofa say 
in electing a Presi- 
dent than the resi- 
dent ofa small state. 
Proponents of the 
Electoral College (ask them what 
state they’re from — it’s probably 
small) say that it forces candidates 
to draw support from a variety of 
states, appealing for votes across the 
country. If that’s the case, then why 
did both candidates spend almost all 
of their time in a half-dozen swing 
states? If the popular vote elected 
the president, Gore wouldn’t ignore 
states like Massachusetts and New 
York that he will surely win; he 
would be fighting in every state for 
every last voter, no matter where 
they live. 

That being said, I don’t see how 
the Electoral College can be abolished, 
seeing as an amendment requires a 
three-fourths majority of state legis- 
latures or conventions. Unfortu- 
nately, a few of those big, squarish 
states with a tiny percentage of the 
nation’s population could block any- 
thing that diminishes their unfair elec- 
toral advantage. 

On a lighter note: Two weeks ago, 
I said I voted for a ballot proposition 
thatwould allow the State of New York 
to issue bonds to finance, among other 
things, a subway very close to where I 
live. It failed by a very small margin. 
Dang. Somehow, Florida voters were 
able to pass, without the slightest 
hint of confusion, fraud or “hang- 
ing chads,” a ballot initiative to build 
really fast trains all around their 
state. 4 

Looks like some swing states have 


all the fun. ‘ 


4 
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Is that the White House? No, it only looks like it in the proper light. It’s actually our very own Evergreen House, 


War. Though the Garretts were south- 
ern sympathizers, they felt it was unnec- 
essary to have a divided union so they 
supported Lincoln by offering him un- 
limited use of their rails during the war. 

T. Harrison Garrett collected Far East 
Asian art throughout the course of his 
travels and today his collection of Japa- 
nese inros (ancient Japan’s equivalent of 
a nobleman’s wallet) is the largest out- 


is 


side of Japan today. Also incredible isthe 
Garrettmen’spenchantforbooks, which 
seem to engulf the house. When T. 
Harrison Garrett’s librarian told him to 
eitherthrowaway or build, Garrettchose 
to get rid of the conservatory and build a 
newlibrary. Upstairs, along the hallway, 
in one of the bathrooms and in various 
other rooms, there are bookshelves dis- 
playing the many volumes the Garretts 


have accumulated during their tenure at 
the Evergreen House. 

Later, T. Harrison Garrett’s son, 
John Work Garrett, and his wife Alice 
inherited the home and began remod- 
eling to suit their own tastes and 
needs. Because John Garrett was at 
one time U.S. Ambassador to Italy, 
the home took on a distinctly Euro. 

CONTINUED ON Pace B5 
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Fortune telling 


BY SHARON BRAUNE 
HE J H NS News-Letter 


ire the great, unknown 
abyss only we could havea sneak 
peak at it. Well, many people world- 
wide believe you can. Fortune telling 
isa phenomenon older than the Bible. 
Does work? Well, that is 
g only you can decide for 


t really 
somethin 
yourself. The following are some of 
the world’s most popular forms of 


, 
predictior 


THE TAROT 


Probably introduced to Europe 
during the Middle Ages, Tarot origi- 
nated asacard game and transformed 
into fortune telling. The tarot deck 
has 78 cards, 22 of which are classi- 
fied as part of the major arcana; the 
minor arcana consists of four suites 


of 14 cards. Each card’s meaning is 
represented by anillustration. For ex- 
ample the Emperor, as suggested by 
its name, usually has a picture of an 
Emperor. The meaning of this card is 
power and control, the reverse being 
the loss of control. To “play” the 
Tarot, the subject must have in mind 
a question that in turn will be an- 
swered by the reader of the cards. 
Tarot cards can be spread in different 
manners and the succession in this 
arrangement predicts the future. 
Some of the most common spreads 
are the Celtic Cross, horseshoe, three- 
card, nine-card, and tree oflife. Tarot 
cards and instruction manuals are 
sold at major bookstores and gift 
shops. 


PALMISTRY 


Palmistry is an ancient art origi- 

* nating from the Middle East and the 
Far East. It varies from regions, but 
the basics of it are universal. The 
reader studies both hands of the sub- 


ject. For the right-handed, the left 
hand depicts potential; the right 
shows the quality of life (it is the re- 
verse for the lefty). The palmist stud- 
ies the major lines of the hand, the life 
line, the heart line, the fate line and 
the head line and deducts aspects of 
the subject’s health, past and poten- 
tial. The shape of the hand and the 
length ofits fingers define its catego- 
rization. Hands fall into four differ- 
ent categories: earth, fire, water and 
air. The shape of a person’s hand re- 
veals his or her personality traits. A 
good palm reader can predict the on- 
set of a disease, the beauty of a future 
lover and the subject’s potential hap- 
piness. 


ASTROLOGY 


Astrology is the study of howlife’s 
events relate to the position of the 
sun, moon and stars. The positions of 
the astronomical bodies at the time of 
a person’s birth hold the secret of his 
fate. Astrologists draw up horoscope 
charts tracing the movements of the 
stars and the moon. Based on these 
charts, the astrologist can “predict” the 
events of the future. A person’s date of 
birth determines his astrological sign. 
Themost basic form ofastrologycan be 
found in the back pages of magazines. 
Here, a general outlook is printed for 
each of the twelve signs. A more de- 
tailed and accurate chart requires the 
help of a professional. 


CRYSTALLOMANCY 


Crystal ball gazing is the most com- 
monly known use ofclairvoyance. The 
“scryer” looks into the ball and disso- 
ciates from the terrestrial world. In- 
side the crystal she is not bound by 
time or space and can look into the 
future or the past. Thisis believed tobe 
an ancient pagan ritual for seeing into 
the future. 


FORTUNE TELLING 





Don’t forget about these lesser-known methods for subverting free will: 


PIGEON READING 

A fortune-teller lays out terms on a sheet of 
paper, the pigeon walks around and selects 
certain terms by pecking at them, the for- 
tune-teller interperts the phrases picked by 
the pigeon. 


PHRENOLOGY 

The practice of reading features of the head 
that usually go unnoticed. Phrenology is part 
of the practice of somatomancy, or body 
divination, which also includes interpreting 
the moles or wrinkles on a subject's body. 


FORTUNE COOKIES 

Not only do you get a fortune and a yummy: 
- cookie, you might also get a set of lucky 

numbers or a Chinese word, in bed. 


OUUA BOARD 

This device is employed by mediums during 
: aseance in order to obtain messages from 
~ the spirit world. Also widely used by pre- 
© teen girls during slumber parties. 


ea ay 


~ ONEIROMANCY 
: More commonly known as dream interpreta- 
* tion. Often, a diviner helps the subject intuit 
"the meaning of a dream. And then there is 


- always Freudian dream interpretation. 


; Aer the subject drinks a cup of tea, the 
§ 


‘feader overturns the cup into a saucer and 


ie 


__geads the patterns in the leaves. 
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” BY NATALYA MINKOVSKY 
* Tue Jouns Hopkins News-Letrer 


- So, youare sitting at home in the 
middle of the afternoon, watching a 
’ talk show (or if youare lucky enough 
” to have cable, The Box music net- 
- work) and there she is: Miss Cleo. 
| -Yes, the tarot card reader who 
% 2 kkows that there are “too oa 
a "peop ople up in your business” an 
Le - Fhatyoubaven' ttold your boyfriend 
_* that youare carrying another man’s 
love child. u 
- * Miss Cleo speaks with a Carib- 
‘bean accent. She wears some sort of 
bright ethnic garb. She is sur- 
rounded by candles and incense. In 
- other words, she sounds and looks 
- like she knows what she’s talking 
There is one curious thing about 
_ Miss Cleo, though. The last time I 













tune teller communicates 


tiger 


ENTRAILS OF SACRIFICED ANIMALS 
(HARUSPICY) 

1. Sacrifice animal. 

2. Read entrails. 


EIGHT BALL 

A crystal ball for the pre-teen set. Ask ita 
yes/no question, shake it up and voila! The 
easiest way to find out if Bobby is going to 
ask Susie to the fall dance. 


OBSERVING THE FLIGHT OF BIRDS 
Part of a practice known as augury, or ob- 
serving natural phenomena. 


PYROMANCY ee 
Often lead by a diviner in a seance around a 
fire. May include casting objects into the 

flames and subsequent reading of the fire’s 
reaction. Le 


Divination by water ranges from reading re- 
flections in a shallow surface to construing 


the movements of floating objects. 
1 CHING 8 


A Chinese practice of consulting the Book of 
Changes which interprets the hexagram cre- 
ated by the tossing of yarrow stalks, 


% 
UINTUITIVEDIVINATION = 


This usually involves a trance, often drug-in- 
duced, in which the shaman, divinerorfor- 
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was watching TV, I noticed that each 
time Cleo’s commercial ran, there. 
was a different phone number at the 
bottom. In under two hours of qual- 
ity daytime programming, I gath- 
ered five different phone num- 
bers. 

I had never called a psychic 


hotline, so I was curious about | 


how this would work. I had a 
vague idea that I would be givena 
1-900 number to call, and that 
your free psychic reading came 
only after you gave them your 
credit card number and your first- 
born male child, but I wanted to 
know if I would even get a chance 
to talk to Miss Cleo. I was curious 
as to how Miss Cleo could attend 
to so many phone lines, I had al- 
ready wondered about how she 
could handle the volume of calls 
she must receive, but when I no- 
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FUTURE! 


Two sci-fi writers visions of the future 


BY AARON GLAZER 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letrer 


The future is not a pretty place — 


| at least not according to science fic- 
| tion writers. Science fiction is, for 


those of you unaware, fiction based 
around scientific discoveries as yet 
undiscovered. In general, it involves 
the future, the technology that will 
exist then and the way people will live 
their lives because of it. 

Science fiction takes many forms, 
butits biggest proponents have drawn 
up plans for their own futures. 

Robert A. Heinlein created what 
he calls the “Future History,” which 
is just what it says, a history of the 
future. Using a conventional his- 
tory until approximately the 1930s, 
Heinlein then “splits” his timeline, 
having not the United States reach 
the moon first, but instead a private 
corporation. It is this event which 
sets the scene for the future of space 
travel — private corporations pros- 
per in space and national organiza- 
tions such as NASA dwindle. 
Heinlein’s view of the future, how- 
ever, extends beyond simple tech- 
nological advances. Heinlein and 
many other science fiction writers 
approach the future of the biologi- 
cal species Homo sapiens. 

As one major part of his novels, 
Heinlein writes about a group of 
people known as the Howards, 
named after the founder, Ira 
Howard. Ira Howard proposed 
breeding people for long life. He set 
out “wedding dowries” for couples 
who had four living grandparents 
on each side. His goal, at which he 
succeeded, was to breed a new type 
of human: one who lived to an ex- 
tremely old age. 

Heinlein focuses most of the sto- 
ries in his novels on these people 
and on one specifically, Lazarus 
Long, who has lived more than 2,300 
years. Heinlein finds the future not 
only in technological advances, but 
in advances within the human race 
as well. 

That is not to say, however, that 
technological advances do not play 
a role. Heinlein, in addition .to 
lengthening the life span of portions 
of the human race, has technology 
play a pivotal role in his novels. He 
introduces self-aware computers 
who fall in love with their owners, 
sends his characters on expeditions 
to found new worlds and, of course, 
has the obligatory space ships. 

Heinlein also produced a future 
with a changed human morality. In 
his novels — especially his magnum 
opus, Time Enough for Love, 
Heinlein proposed that sexual rela- 
tions do not take the stifling form 
that they did in 20th-century 
America. Instead, Heinlein was 
about open sexual relationships. 

The main characters in the novel 
are all involved in a large, commu- 
nal marriage — multiple wives and 
husbands, none tied to any other. 
They have communal children, with 
no one knowing who the father was, 
and they all take turns caring for the 
kids. As well, Heinlein must have had 
a bit of a Freudian complex because 
marriage includesa father and daugh- 
ter, and, well, Lazarus Long himself 
often has sex with his twins (long story 
— read the book). Here again, tech- 
nology plays a factor, with Heinlein 
proposing that sexual taboos, suchas 
incest, could be done away with and 
replaced by genetic tests, determin- 
ing if it were safe for say, a woman to 
carry the baby of her brother. 

In Heinlein’s case, however, the 
change in morality was for the best 
(atleast, from his point of view), prov- 
ing that humanity was headed for 


ticed so many phone numbers, I 
didn’t know what was going on over 


there. So, I thought, “Investigative 


journalism, here I come!” (My 
roommate always did tease that if I 
kept sitting around watching talk 
shows I would end up calling Miss 
Cleo before the semester was over.) 
' First on the list was 1-800-382- 
4642. You can only imagine my dis- 
appointment when Miss Cleo her- 
self did not pick up the phone. 
Instead, I was greeted by a record- 
ing. The woman on the recording 
claimed she was Miss Cleo, But 
where was that intriguing accent? 
This woman did not have an accent 
at all! Impostor! She did explain that 
this was not Miss Cleo’s personal 


line, but, instead, the Mind and © 


Spirit Network, This accent-less im- 
postor said that Miss Cleo selects 
only the best professionals for this 


better places. Another mainstay of 
science fiction — and also of other 
literature — did not have the same 
optimistic opinion. 

Aldous Huxley’s Brave New 
World is a literary masterpiece — 
and a science fiction dystopia. 
Huxley presents a new world order 
— one in which individuality is 
abhorred and “Community, Iden- 
tity and Stability” is the motto of 
the world order. A drug calledsoma 
— the Prozac of tomorrow — is 
doled out in daily doses by the gov- 
ernment to keep its citizens com- 
placent. All babies are test-tube ba- 
bies and they are genetically 
engineered to fall into a certain 
class of citizen: those who are in- 
telligent and do mind work, those 
who are used for menial labor and 
those who fall into many other clas- 
sifications. Each human, however, 
is conditioned from birth to be con- 
tent in his position, being told that 
his or her way of life is best. 

Huxley presents the future in a 
very concerning light. The techno- 
logical advances that humanity ex- 
pects to engender great change 
bring the wrong kind of change in 





We have seen the future and it looks grim. Forget social utopia. Judging by what 


these movies have to say, the future is not going to be pretty. 


Barb Wire — Pamela Anderson is a 
bounty hunter looking to gather 
enough cash to flee post-second civil 
war America for Canada. Canada! 
Enough said. 


Blade Runner — Nearly-human 
replicants are used as slaves on other 


planets while Earth looks like one giant 


Coca-Colaad: 5 ia 
sod ery enw 2 i 25a75) 
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A Clockwork Orange — Looks like the 
commies won the Cold War, because 


everyone speaks a mix of Russian and 
English. 


Escape from L.A. — A life-term presi- 
dent forbids smoking, red meat and 
Muslims in South Dakota. Meanwhile, 
LA. isa decaying scum-filled city, 
separated from the rest of America 
as a result of a year 2000 earth- 
quake. If they don’t resolve this elec- 
tion soon, who knows. 


Escape from New York — By 1998 all 
of New York is a maximum security 
prison. When they made this movie 
in 1981, they must have foreseen 
Guiliani’s low-tolerance approach to 
crime. 


The Fifth Element — It’s over 200 
years into the future, and only the 
Fifth Element can save the world 
from evil. Turns out the fifth element 
is love. Awwwww. 


Gattaca — If you are not genetically 
perfect, you are worthless. Sucks to be 
you. 


network and that if I called a 1-900 
number, I would be able to speak 
with one of them. 

Feeling let down, I moved on 
to 1-800- 788-5275, expecting the 
same disappointing message. In- 
stead of the recording, a woman 
answered the phone. She said 
something like “Welcome to 
Cleo’s mind and spirit line,” and 
asked for my name. She didn’t get 
to the part where she asked for 
the credit card number, because I 
mumbled something and hung up. 

Next was 1-800-994-3062. I 
didn’t know what to expect at this 
point. What I got was the record- 
ing. 

When I dialed 1-800-988-6559, 
a very enthusiastic young man 
picked up the phone. “Hi! This is 
Benjamin! Thank You for accept- 
ing Cleo’s invitation!” Down, boy, 








... technology plays a 
factor, with Heinlein 
proposing that sexual 
taboos, such as incest, 
could be done away 
with and replaced by 
genetic tests, 


determining whether it . 


was Safe for Say, a 
woman to carry the 
baby of her brother. 





this. world. Genetic engineering 
leads to the abolishment of indi- 
vidualism, but it is the individual 
to whom Huxley turns for change. 
Bernard Marx, an alpha (the top 
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Searching for Miss Cleo: One writer looks for the elusive TV psychic 


down. 

At 1-800-968-5453 I was 
greeted by another man, He was 
much less enthused than Ben- 
jamin. “Thank you for calling for 
your free tarot reading,” he 
greeted me. When I told him I had 
the wrong number, he asked if | 
would like a free tarot reading any- 
way. Nice guy, but he was no Ben- 
jamin. Ak 

Continuing my investigation, I 


went to Miss Cleo’s website: http:/ 


/www.mindandspirit.com. Imag- 
ine, for only $1.99 you can be- 
come a full member of Master Pre- 
dictions. Which means that not 
only do you get to speak with the 
phone psychics, but you also get 
unlimited chatroom time with them. 
But still no Miss Cleo: There was 


only a small picture of her in the 
Oa f 


corner, 
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Sylvester Stallone. 


result of an unknown lethal virus that 
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category of people), who is none. 
the-less somewhat of a social out- 
cast, begins questioning the socj- 
ety around him, mainly its reliange 
on drugs and its refusal to allow 
individual choice. 

The concern in Huxley’s world 
is that the same type of technology 
Heinlein used to createa favorable 
future, Huxley shows as creatj 
an unhappy, sterile world, And 
more concerning to many is that 
much of Huxley’s technology jg 
already here. A reviewer fgr 
Amazon.com explains, “Huxley 
foreshadowed many of the prag- 
tices and gadgets we take fgr 
granted today—let’s hope the stg- 
rility and absence of individuality 
he predicted aren’t yet to come.” 

There are many more proposals 
about what the future will bring, 
While no one can be sure, it is 
topic science fiction writers fee] 
compelled to write on, if for one 
simple reason - in presenting their 
views of the future, perhaps they 
can influence what really will hap- 
pen. And for our sake, let’s hope 
that we get a future like Heinlein’s 
as opposed to Huxley’s. 


Judge Dredd — Urban areas have 
grown into mega-cities which protec 
them from the desolation of the out- 
side world. Justice is in the hands of * 





Mad Max: Beyond Thunderdome —' 
Post-apocalyptic Australian outback 
run by angry Tina Turner. Poweris 
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The Matrix — Machines breed hu- 
mans to use as an energy source. 4 
Keanu Reeves leads the human race in 
the rebellion. Oh-oh, dude. 


RoboCop — Detroit is dystopic, crime: 
ridden and run by a massive company 
that develops crime-fighting robots. 


Terminator and Terminator 2— By 
1997 most of the human race is wiped 
out by a computer named Skynet. And 
you thought it was goingtobe =, 
Microsoft that leads us to Armaged- 
don. o 


Twelve Monkeys — By 2035 the > 
surving one percent of Earth’s popula 
tion is forced to live underground as a 


wipes everyone out in 1997, ye 


haven't figured out that urine hasa_— 
higher concentration of salt than sea) 


Rute Se 


the seawater. — 


The morning after the after- 
noon I spent searching for Miss 
Cleo, the phone rang. “It’s Miss 
Cleo,” my roommate yelled. Suse 
enough, it was Miss Cleo, or, to be 
more exact, a pre-recorded mes- 
Sage of the impostor Cleo’s voige 
inviting me to take advantage ofa 
free reading. Either they are re 
Psychic and they knew I called, qt 
they illegally tracked down my 
number. I wonder. oe 

I got tired in my search for Miss 
Cleo (investigative reporting is 
tough), but maybe you will haye 
better luck locating the elusive TY 
Psychic. Next time you are she 
ing daytime TV, ni ‘ty 
commercial b 
Springer and the r 
dial any 
“And t 
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Getting to know the great Outdoors Club: 


BY JANE PARK 


THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Earlier this year, I heard someone 
insightfully comment, “It’s not that 
Hopkins doesn’ tattract well-rounded 
people; it’s that once you get here, 
your well-roundedness completely 
fizzles away.” Entering Johns 
Hopkins can feel like entering a Bio- 
sphere bubble, where you are to talk, 
eat and sleep in your studies. Stu- 
dents fondly reminisce about high- 
School days, when they actually led 
lives apart from academics. And in- 
Stead of appreciating weekends for 
providing time to rest and play, they 
become a chance to get ahead in 
§choolwork. 

But imagine this: Instead of wast- 
ing away in a crammed C-Level cu- 
bicle, you could be canoeing down a 


crisp, clear river; rather than reread- 
ing the same sentence in a book over 
and over for three hours, you could 
be chatting with friends inside of a 
picturesque cave. 

Although we are surrounded by 
drab concrete here on campus, take 
comfort in knowing there is a differ- 
ent world outside this Hopkins 
bubble, where foamyrivers, expanses 
of trees and grassy fields (we’re talk- 
ing real grass, none of that carpet 
stuff) still exist. And the opportuni- 
ties to enjoy such natural surround- 
ings are graciously brought to you by 
the Johns Hopkins Outdoors Club. 

Every weekend, the Outdoors 
Club embarks on a wilderness ad- 
venture — everything from back- 
packing and caving to white water 
kayaking and climbing — thatis sure 
to satisfy any nature-lover, or any 
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COURTESY OF ROY HODGMAN 


Members of the Outdoors Club chill for a photo op near a Hopkins van. 


FEATURES 


concrete-hater for that matter. Con- 
trary to popular belief that you have 
to be on par with Jack London before 
participating, most of the activities 
do not require prior experience; for 
those that do, such as the more ad- 
vanced climbing trips and white wa- 
ter kayaking, notice will be given 
ahead of time. 

Outdoors Club officer Brad Frey 
comments, “There’s no competition, 
no one is more ‘hard core’ than the 
other. We’re all just out to have a 
good time.” 

And here’s another plus: 90 per- 
cent of the Outdoors Club excursions 
are free. Transportation and equip- 
ment are all provided for by the club, 
leaving you without an excuse to pass 
up these trips. Basically, they give you 
what you need, take you where you 
need to go, and you’re only respon- 
sible for enjoying the experience. 
Sounds like a pretty good deal. 

However, there’s still the most 
pressing question at hand to deal with 
— food. If you plan to eat on the trip, 
extra money should be brought along 
to buy eats. Usually, on the extended 
trips, the menu consists of the man’s 
man diet: lots of cheese, beans and 
rice. While this may seem to be a con- 
vincing turn-off, let’s be honest with 
ourselves — we probably don’t eat 
much better than 
this on a regular 
basis. The only 
foreseeable dan- 
ger is the after- 
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COURTESY OF ROY HODGMAN 


Who needs water? The Outdoors Club gets their exercise on wherever and whenever it strikes their fancy. 


the free transportation, free equip- 
ment and free outdoor experience 
don’t convince you, then maybe you'll 
be swayed by this locus of beautiful 
people. 

Out of the five 
officers, two 
freshman officers 
and four trip 
leaders, only two 


math of the been making the are female. Of- 
cheese, beans ficer Laura 
and rice combo. jnfamous “Hot at Paulin, along 


But since you'll 
bein the vast out- 
doors with maxi- 
mum air move- 


ment, the liability News-Letter 


Hopkins’ list in the 


with the whole 
club, are calling 
on the ladies to 
participate in 
Outdoors Club. 





will be minimal. 
The members 
of the Outdoors Club are no sissies; 
whether the weather cooperates or 
not, the activity will go on. If the 
weather makes one particular activity 
impossible, the officers will simply 
changeit to another one. Perhaps such 
dedication to facing the physical chal- 


lenges of nature is what makes the _ 


members of Outdoors Club so attrac- 
tive. Interestingly, many of them have 
been making the infamous “Hot at 
Hopkins” list in the News-Letter. So if 


“J encourage 
more females to 
apply to be a trip leader or run for 
office! The guys are great; they usu- 
ally don’t bite.” 

Sign-ups for each weekend’s event 
occurs two Thursdays before the 
event takes place. For those having 
trouble with that last sentence, you 


the trip. 
The first half of the spots for an 


eventis first-come, first-serve; the sec- 
ondhalfis determined by lottery. The 
sign-up sheet is made available at the 
Levering main desk, sometime be- 
tween 1 and5 p.m. on Thursday, and 
it will remain there until the follow- 
ing Tuesday. Signing on the upper- 
portion means you have secured a 
spot on the trip, while the “alterna- 
tives” section signers will be placed in 
the lottery. Anyone who is not able to 
sign up at Levering can sendashorte- 
mail to Brad Frey (bfrey@jhu.edu), 
including your name, phone number 
and the trip you wish to attend. E- 
mail requests will be put in the lot- 
tery. However, signing up at Levering 
is highly preferred to e-mails. 
Furthermore, the Outdoors Club 
rents out equipment, suchas sleeping 
bags, tents, caving gear, etc. to people 
of the Hopkins community for pri- 
vate use as well. Thereisastandard $5 
fee per piece of equipment per night, 
andacheck covering the equipment’s 
cost is required as a deposit (it will be 
returned with the return of the equip- 
ment). A complete list of equipment 
can be found in the Outdoors Club 
folder at Levering, their display case 
in Merryman and at the Club Room 
at the ROTC building. Questions/re- 


quests for equipment should be e- 
mailed to Scott Canna 
(swel @jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu). 

The reward of participating in Out- 
doors Club is succinctly summarized 
up by Paulin. She explains, “Going 
on these trips gives mea chance to get 
away from Hopkins and enjoy na- 
ture.” The usually dependable “Pm 
too busy” excuse doesn’t play out 
here. “We [officers] all find time to 
lead trips, and we’re some of the busi- 
est people I know. Find time to go on 
trips — it’s definitely worth it.” 


OUTDOORS CLUB 





For more information 
about the Johns Hopkins 
Outdoors Club, their sign- 
up procedure, equipment 
rental procedure and a 
schedule of events, check 
out their web site or go to 
the Levering desk for more 
information. te ete 
http://www jhuedu/~outdoors/ 









What really happened in Florida 


don’t mean to continue harp 

ingon the presidential election, 

but who thought it could be 

still going on? We can’t let this 

moment pass without some 

rious reflection, especially because 

istory is alive and walking around 
right before our eyes. 

And the best part is that, five years 
from now, we’re going to be sur- 
rounded by conspiracy theories about 
how Bush or Gore won and why Bush 
or Gore lost. Here are my predictions 
for what those will be. 


1.JEB 


Obviously, if Dubya wins the elec- 
tion, the story of how little bro Jeb 
delivered Florida will slowly unfold. 
Sometime down the road, an unsus- 
pecting fisherman might hook a vot- 
ing machine in Lake Kissimmee, and 
we'll find out how Jeb entrusted his 
most loyal state trooper with its dis- 
posal. 

Or maybe we’ll have to see what 
Florida’s election officials are doing 
in fiveyears. Ifnearly all the top people 
in Florida politics over the next five 
years were also county election heads 
this year, you can bet they benefited 
from little bro’s political patronage. 

-— Let’s face it. No matter what, Jeb 
Bush had something to do with the 
race in Florida being illogically close. 


2. ABSENTEE BALLOTS 

1 This is the possibility that excites 
‘me the most. No matter which candi- 
date wins, he could have easily done 
“So by finding a loyal worker to tamper 
-with some absentee ballots. 

@ Perhaps someone has a fire going 
in his fire place — at the wrong time 
“of year and in the wrong geographic 
‘Jocation — that’s fueled by 1,000 ab- 
“$entee voters for Al Gore. 


Or, what’s even more tantalizing, © 


__ is the possibility that William Daley, 

‘Gore’s campaign manager, got back 
‘to his family roots and put together 
‘voter fraud that would have made his 


papa proud. 
© Either way, I am perfectly at ease 
‘thinking that Florida’s absentee bal- 
‘Tots are tainted somehow. No matter 
{Which candidate squeaks this elec- 
‘tion out, he’ll have benefited from 
‘good old American absentee ballot 
hanky panky. 


3. MILITARY OVERSEAS 


VOTES 


Playing with the votes from mili- 
tary personnel stationed overseas 
could well be the easiest way to steal 
Florida. When his advisors realized 
how razor thin the margin of victory 
would be in Florida, how hard would 
it have been for Bush’s people to dial 
up ananti-Clinton/Gore commander 
in Germany and ask for a favor in 








TOMGUTTING 
FROM THE GUTT 


exchange for a cushy Pentagon as- 
signment? 

All they needed him to do was roll 
back the postmark stamp by one day 
so he can fill out a few hundred bal- 
lots — it would only take a couple 
hours in the middle of the night — 
and mail them in. They could easily 
get them there before Nov. 17, the 
final deadline for overseas ballots, 
and nobody would be the wiser. 

Since the military has been a major 
issue for Dubya in this campaign, and 
he’sconstantly dropping Colin Powell’s 
name every chance he gets, this isn’t 
such a far-fetched possibility. 


4.THE MOB 


You can’t have bad doings in 
American elections without the Ma- 
fia pitching in. Some say they got 
Kennedy elected in 1960. And it’s 
plausible that Gore — who already 
has a Daley on his side, which really 
helps with ballot tampering —might 
have gotten some help from New 
York-New Jersey “business men” if 


he wins. 

After all, it’s easy to make people vote 
your wayifyou fill out the ballot for them 
while they resinking tothe bottom ofthe 
Atlantic wearing concrete shoes. 

Besides, with the election being 
decided in Florida, the New Yorkarea 
has been completely ignored. They 
can’t stand to be out of the spotlight 
for more than a nanosecond there. 
Here’s the perfect chance for them to 
seize the nation’s attention. 


5. ALIENS 


Let’s face the facts: If Al Gore wins 
this election, he probably had help 
from space aliens. And why not? 
Shouldn’t aliens want to support 
someone from their own planet? 

I think in five years we'll find out 
that little green men from the planet 
Star Trek tried to skew the recount in 
Florida. From what sources told me 
and Star magazine (purchase it weekly 
at your local grocery check out line), 
these aliens have a special electron 
plasma laser gun that converted votes 
for Dubyain Florida into votes forGore. 

That explains why there was sucha 
dramatic shift in Robot Al’s support 
during the recount. 


6. THE GRASSY KNOLL 


AsIslept fitfully on election night, 
troubled by the Constitutional impli- 
cations of such a close presidential 
race, Elvis spoke to me in a dream. 
The King said that he and John 
Kennedy were protecting a ballot box 
that contained thousands of votes 
from Palm Beach County. 

Elvis, who said he still loves his fans 
and is living in hiding with JFK on a 
grassy knollin the Bahamas, added that 
Dubya promised to share a line of co- 
caine with him in the Lincoln Bedroom 
if he kept the votes hidden. 

JFK said he is continuing torrid 
love affairs with Marilyn Monroe, 
Playboy’s Miss June 2000 and Miss 
August 2000 anda fourth-gradeteacher 
from Boston. Healso expressed amaze- 
ment that, with Ronald Reagan and 
Dubya, the Republicans were able to 
find presidential candidates who were 
more shallow than he was. 

While my space has run out, the 
list goes on and on. What really hap- 
pened in Election 2000? The truth is 
out there. 








Time for the glitz of new 
to move for glitter of old 


BY LISA ANN DULIN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LetTer 


It’s Saturday morning. You awake 
with a start and the realization that 
your best friend’s birthday is tomor- 
row. Everyone is going to be at the 
party you ve generously plannedand, 
as the best friend, it is your job to give 
her something truly unique and spe- 
cial. Butyou’ve just had the week from 
hell with two papers, a midterm and 
an extra six hours at work because 
your co-worker is sick, and you've 
had absolutely no time to go shop- 
ping. What to do, what to do? 

The perfect place to find some- 
thing that will light up a friend’s life 
and reflect her unique personality ex- 
ists — thrift shops, antique shops. 
Find a good thrift or antique shop, 
and you've found a place to treasure 
hunt whenever you want (well, when- 
ever the store’s open at least). 

Unlike departmentstores or malls, 
shops like these feature one of a kind 
items — things that went out of style 
years ago but are coming back. 
They’re the real thing though, not the 
imitations put out by Gap or Old 
Navy. It’s a little piece of history that 
never quite died out. 

The other ideal is to have the shops 
close to you. Within walking distance 
(about 10 minutes from where I live) lies 
the main .reet of Hampden, lovingly 
called The Avenue. Also known as 36th 
Street, The Avenueis hometoaline-upof 
fine establishments. I'll describe a few just 
to give you the idea, but in actuality, you 
can walk up and down theavenue andtry 
them all out for yourself. ae 

Well-known to some people, Gal- 
vanize was my first stop. Galvanize is 
two floors of vintage clothing, pho- 
tos, scarves and just about anything 
else you could possibly want. The 
prices are moderate to high (for this 
poor college student), but I did find 
something I fancied in the basement. 
Joelle Kutsiukis, the owner of the 
store, acquires her merchandise 
through vintage collector trading and 
estate sales, along with some interest- 
ing wholesale items. If Julia Roberts 
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Elvis is fat and he shops here ... they must have tons of plus sized items, 


can pick up some faux-furs there, it’s 
good enough for me. 

Hometown Girl sports a wide va- 
riety of novelty Baltimorean merchan- 
dise. From wind-up crabs to the Balti- 
moreversion of Monopoly, Hometown 
Girl knows what it means to be from 
“Bawlmer.” Peppy music and a great 
atmosphere keep the place pretty busy, 
despite its tourist prices. And ifyou get 
overwhelmed by the excitement, it 
opens up right into Cafe Hon. 

Another shop with an atmosphere 
created by great old music is 
Gusafson’s Antiques. Full of “col- 
lectibles and junque,” it’s asmall, clut- 
tered space containing everything 
about everything. I found a few gems 
there myself. 

Elvis lives! At least Fat Elvis does, 
This crowdedstoreis really very pretty 
in an antique way. Small vignettes of 
antiquity survive in the corners of 
this store on small tables set with pic- 


tures of Marilyn and faux-fur pillbox 


caps. Of course, my favorite part of 


the store is the huge stuffed beaver 
sitting next to the cash register, El- 
egantly bedecked with a string of 
pearls, this creature lends a sense of 
surrealistic fun to the room. 

Finally, Mud and Metal. This is a 
very “poppy” store, featuring oh-so- 
in-style metalinsectsandskeletonhand 
coat hangers. The hand soap is in the 
shape of a hand, and you can scrub 
your bum with soap in the shape of a 
baby head. I admitit’s alittle scary, but 
it’s all in good fun. Where else can you 
stick a pencil up one nostril and have it 
come out sharpened or tell time by 
looking at a can of Spam? 

Oh, and did I mention that on the 
first Friday of every month, the stores 
on The Avenue remain open a little 
longer, and most serve cookies and 
have cold beverages waiting? Often, a 
sale comes along with these goodies 

So, if you've got time, or are in a 
bind and need something great re 
quickly, take 10 minutes and walk to 
Hampden. It'll be worth it. 


ot 
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Results of online tally: 


Chong: 29.4% 

Nielsen: 44.1% 

Taylor: 26.5% 
RULES & PROCEDURES 





1. Every writer will write about 
the same topic on a weekly 
basis. 

2. Each blurb must fall in the 
range of 100 - 150 words. 
When a blurb exceeds this 
limit, content will be 
removed at the discretion 
of the Features editors. 

3, Editors will change only the 
occasional punctuation to 
follow the News-Letter 
Style Guide. Grammar and 
word choice will not be 
altered in the slightest. 

4. Writers will be responsible 
for their content. 

5. Readers of the News-Letter 

- will be responsible 
for voting off one contes- 
tant every week. 

6. When a tie results, the 

Features editors will use 

their discretion to 

determine 

who gets booted off the 

N-L Island. 

To vote, log on to the 

News-Letter webpage at 

http://newsletter.jhu.edu, 

click on Features, then click 
your way to the Survivor 
section, where you can read 
all past and current 
submissions and vote off 
whomever you deem 
unworthy of Survivor fame. 


rt 





“j just didn’t get it” 
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Nielsen gone 


Winner will be 
decided this week! 


“Cause Chong is artistic and Taylor is hot!” 


“The concept seems lazy. Chong put considerable effort into 
hers and Taylor, at least, has satire on his side.” 


“Missing something...” 
“No originality at all.” 


“Because I beat him in Scrabble and felt bad for him.” 


This is it, folks! It’s your last chance to boot someone off of the N-L 
Island. We’re sorry we didn’t get these folks in their birthday suits, but 


it’s probably for the better, 


This week, we have asked the final two, Ms. Chong and Mr. Taylor, to 
express why they feel they ought to win. 

So, log on to the News- Letter webpage and vote, vote, vote! Because in 
this election, one vote could make all the difference. And the best partis 


that you don’t even have to bea U.S 


. citizen to vote in this election! What 


are you waiting for? Go to the HAC lab now! 
And for thoes wondering, we will have another installment of N-L 
Survivor next semester. Look for applications at the beginning of next 


semester! 


Topic: Why should you win? 


JENNIFER CHONG 


Thanks, guys. Because you’ve kept 
me onthe N-L Island this long, you’ve 
given me the weekly diversion of set- 
ting aside classes and research to think 
instead about my roommiate’s eleven 
body pierces, why I'd rather listen to 
anything other than boy band music, 
thejoys of goat- milking lab practicals, 
how Baltimore is like a third world 
country, the mysteries of fuzzy gray- 
ish green inedibles, and how to carve 
a squash without carving myself 
(they’re wayyy tougher than pump- 
kKins!). So here we are at the final vote 
and I didn’t even have to parade 
around in my birthdaysuitto gethere! 
Imagine that. I hope you’ve gotten a 
little something too (a smile, a smirk, 
whatever) out of my weekly musings. 
So please go out and vote and tell all 
your friends to vote too. Just make 
sure they actually vote for or against 


the person theyintend to. Because we 


all know that ballots these inh canbe 


a litle 
EF 
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GLEN TAYLOR 


Why should I win Survivor? That’s 
a good question, Shannon, and I'll 
tell you why: You see, my campaign 
is about people. People like Martin. 
Martin is 18, lives in Wolman and 
makes $531.17 per year in non-tax- 
ableincome through the sale of Magic 
cards (more in years when he finds 
the neato holographic “Sylvan Elf of 
Armadeus” card). Now, under my 
plan Martin would pay NO TAXES 
— that’s right, NO TAXES — while 
my opponent’s plan calls for the 
wholesale slaughter of our children 
to feed the godless Commies. 

Like Martin, we all need a little 
Magic in our lives. That’s why I trust 
the people to make the right choice 
when they goto the polls. That choice 
is me, or the people’s will is wrong. 
You don’t want to be wrong .. - do 


“you? 


[cue “Do You Believe in Magic?”, 
balloon drop. Appeal to young vote 
ig awkwardly. ] 





Waverly Farmers Market has 
fresh fruits and vegetables 


BY JENNIFER JOHNSON 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTeR 


Sometime in the middle of my 
freshman year, the dining halls began 
to lose their appeal. Actually, to be 
honest, itwas sometime in the middle 
ofthe first week, but who’s really keep- 
ing track of this? Then, I turned to the 
joys ofmeal equiv. —a pizza forlunch 
and Taco Bell for dinner. 

That kept me going fora while, but 
apparently one cannot subsist on 
tacos alone, and I began to feel the 
loss of “real food in my diet.” As my 
fast food diet gave mea sort of perma- 
stomach ache that lasted throughout 
my freshman year, I began more and 
more to long for some “home cook- 
ing.” 

I’m from Southern California; I 
just don’t eat that much fast food. 
People are too concerned about the 
way they look to eat anything they 
actually enjoy. As a byproduct of this 
upbringing, Iam often more satisfied 
by broccoli than by a Snickers bar, 
and so on. 

I’m the one who was the renowned 
cook in the family, so I was used to 
having what I wanted, when I wanted 
it — every night. Other people might 
say that it’s easier to wander blindly 
to Terrace, clutching your JCard and 
praying for something edible, but I'd 
rather eat something I’m going to ac- 
tually enjoy. 

Unfortunately, what I enjoy is 
healthy food that is sort of hard to 
come by on this coast. I’m a self-pro- 
claimed “food snob,” and the situa- 
tion around here was getting pretty 
grim. 

Luckily, my sophomore year I 
moved into the Bradford, and my 
roommate and I were introduced to 
the joys of the Waverly Market. If 
you're standing on Charles Street, go 
to 33rd and walk east (that’s away 
from campus for those of you who 
don’t know your directions too well), 
keep walking past RoFo and past 
Union Memorial, and you'll find the 
market in the parking lot between 7- 
11 and Papa Johns. Ifyou’ve hit Block- 
buster, you’ve gone too far. 

The catch? The Waverly market 
isn’t there all the time; you’ll only 
find it on Saturday mornings before 





Peaks and valleys of Jail Tutorial project 


Hopkins students must be 21 in order to participate in program thta teaches inmates 


BY NATALIE SHAPERO 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letrer 


© __ Every weekend, approximately 50 

Johns Hopkins students are sent to 
| jail. They don’t go in for underage 
© drinking or for serving alcohol to 
* minors or even for disturbing the 


é Most students who are 
new to the project are 
. enthusiastic about 
helping inmates to 
receive their GEDs 


peace. These students, half of whom go 
on Saturday and the other half on Sun- 
* day, voluntarily give up part of every 
~ weekend to tutor inmates as part of the 
Jail Tutorial Project, one of the older 
* volunteer groups on campus. 
© The project, under the direction 
’ ofsenior Ali Kemal Ozturk, visits the 
Baltimore City Jail on Saturdays and 
'’ the Baltimore County Detention Cen- 
* ter on Sundays for an hour and a half 
' toassistinmates who need help study- 
' ing to get their GEDs. Since last year, 
© membership of Hopkins students in 
© the Jail Tutorial Project has increased 
" -significantly, to the point that there is 
now one student for each inmate in- 
© terested in receiving tutoring, and a 
~~-given student will work with the same 
inmate throughout the year in order 
‘to develop a relationship with the 
» tutee and ensure consistency in his or 
_ | -her education. 
_ This year, most of the students in- 
* volved with the Jail Tutorial Project 
“are doing it for their first year, but 
° they've settled into the tutoring rou- 
’ ‘tine with ease. The jails, on the other 
* ‘hand, have not been so easy-going 
‘» about the tutors. 
"The students showed up for their 
' lessons two weekends ago, only to be 
» informed that this year, the jails were 
imposing anewrule that hadn’t been 
ae ‘inp place before — all tutors had to be 
» 21orover to work with inmates. This 
bs meen as a shock to Ozturk and the 
"eg of the students, who haven’t en- 








countered any problems with age re- 
strictions in the past. 

This new rule is not, however, dis- 
suading the tutors in any way. Mem- 
bers of the project have asked history 
professor Paul Kramer, the faculty 
advisor, to call the jails and try to get 
things straightened out so that tutors 
under 21 can continue to teach. Ifthis 
doesn’t work, students will consider 
other options, like writing a letter to 
the mayor, alerting the Baltimore Sun 
of the situation and maybe even hav- 
ing a sit-in. 

The reason that the students in- 
volved in the Jail Tutorial Project are 
willing to fight so hard for their right 
to continue teaching is that they re- 
ally believe in what they are doing. 
Most students who are new to the 
project, rather than being apprehen- 
sive about working with criminals, 
are enthusiastic about helping in- 
mates to receive their GEDs so that 
they will be have an easier time find- 
ing employment after they get out of 
jail. “Once you go there, you realize 





that the people there are really decent 
people. The inmates are there volun- 
tarily, because they want to learn, 
and they’re generally very grateful to 
the tutors,” says Ozturk. 

Most students who are new to the 
project, rather than being apprehen- 
sive about working with criminals, 
are enthusiastic about helping in- 
mates to receive their GEDs Tutors 
use short-term and long-term learn- 
ing plans to help tutees stay on track 
with weekly assignments while work- 
ing toward the larger goal of a GED. 


CS SSE Se eee 
The short amount of 


time we have is not 


enough. 
— ALI KEMAL OZTURK 





However, the students realize that, in 
the space of an hour and a half per 


Egg Donor Needed 
$25,000 Compensation 


We are a loving, infertile 
couple hoping to find a 
compassionate woman to 
help us have a baby. 


week, they aren’t going to magically 
be able to teach every single inmate 
everything he or she needs to knowto 
get a GED, especially because each of 
the tutees is at a different level in his 
or her studies. 

Because of this difficulty, mem- 
bers of the project recognize that their 
most important duty to the inmates, 
even more than actually teaching 
them, is to motivate them to study 
and help them believe that they can 
succeed on the test. 

“The short amount of time we have 
is not enough,” says Ozturk. “The 
test isa very comprehensive one, and 
some of the inmates can barely read 
when we begin tutoring them. The 
best thing we can dois to change their 
mentality and initiate the impetus for 
them to work hard.” - 

The tutors are excited about con- 
tinuing to work with inmates, so 
hopefully the confusion about the 21- 
or-over rule will be cleared up soon 
and the students will be back in jail, 
where they belong. 
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We're looking for a 
healthy, intelligent college 
student or college grad, 
age 21-33, with blue eyes 
and blonde or light brown 
hair. Your gift of life would 
bring great joy. 















Please contact us through 
our representative at 
1.800.776.7680. 










NOVEMBER 16, 2009 











Waverly Farmers Market is great because of the fresh items found there, 


noon. Yeah, I know, that part sort of 
sucks, but I’ve gotten good at rolling 
out of bed around 10:30 a.m. and 
wandering down there without too 
much pain. Honestly, it’s worth it. 
This is the place to go for all your 
healthy food needs. Depending on 
the season, you can find most any 
fruit or vegetable you might desire. 
And unlike some of the specimens 
you find at your typical chain grocery 
store, these actually taste good! 
Apart from the obvious joy of the 
fresh fruit and veggies, there’s a cer- 
tain ambiance to the Waverly Market 
that is amusing if nothing else. It at- 
tracts a wide variety of people, from 
random Hopkins students to other 
people who actually live here for real. 
There are few other places where 


Hey you! 


If you're reading this, you must 
have extra time. So why not be 
productive and write for our Fea- 
tures section? Call x6000 and ask 
_ for Shannon or Jill. | 
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youcan buy fresh bread froma French 
family (their accents are awesome), 
pick up a grilled portobello mush- 
room sandwich for lunch (my room- 
mate swears they’re great, though ’ve 
yet to try one), snag a free copy ofjust 
about any anarchy-related publica- 
tion coming out of the Baltimore area 
(you'd be surprised, there are lots) 
and pick out fresh flowers for your- 
self or your romantic interest. 

Allin all, the Waverly Market isa 
great place to go and get a taste of 
what Baltimoreans are really like and 
to get all the fresh produce you've 
been missing from your diet. So, drag 
yourself out of bed this Saturday 
morning and go explore something 
new for once. Trust me, it will be 
worth it. 
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oe a Sushi Bar! 
Get fresh sushi delivered 
to your door! 
requent diner card for 
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The Evergreen House: 


All that glitters is gold ; 


CONTINUED FROM BI 
pean flair during its sec- 
ond facelift. Alice Garrett 
was a painter of some 
note, so she was able to 
use her connections to 
have some of the world’s 
greatest designers assist 
her in remaking her new 
home. 

Ofthose involved in the 
Evergreen House’s 
makeover, Leon Bakst was 
most prominent. Bakst 
was employed by 
Diaghilev, choreographer 
of the famous Ballets 
Russes, as a costume and 
set designer. After an ar- 
gument, Bakst was fired 
and Alice Garrett hired 
him for his creative genius. 
Bakst was charged with 
creating a formal dining 
room, which has a yolk- 
yellow shade of paint for 
walls, starkly contrasted 
by deep red Chinese scrolls. 


. Garrett's Japanese room employed 


color schemes typical of Bakst, who 
often paired red with coral for a 


“© slight contrast. 


Throughout the Victorian home, 


4” there were more paintings, sculptures, 


sketches and the like than I could 
count. What was obvious, however, 
was the abundance of works painted 


, by Zuloaga, an artist well known for 


his work during the first half of the 
20th century. Zuloaga was commis- 
sioned to paint several landscapes 
and also several portraits of Mrs. 


* Alice Garrett, who had a fondness 


for costumes and sitting for por- 
traits (as evinced in the overwhelm- 
ing number of paintings and 


* sketches made in her likeness found 


in the home). 

The various bedrooms seem to 
be divided by the type of art found 
in each. For instance, the bedroom 
of John and Alice Garrett is full of 
bright watercolors, while one of the 
guest bedrooms has in excess of 70 
different porcelain figurines and is 
outfitted in Dutch furnishings. 
There’s even a room dedicated to 
the art of Alice Garrett. Among 
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The Evergreen House is just up the road. 


those works, there is a portrait of 
the family dog, Boston Baked 
Beans. 

A tour of the Evergreen House is 
never complete without a peek at the 
Gold Bathroom. Yes, my friends, 
there is a bathroom in this immense 
home that is golden to its beholders. 
However, most of it is actually brass, 
with real gold only to be found as 24 
karat gold sheets gently hammered 
onto the wooden surfaces. This bath- 
room has everything from a brass 
tub and an old-fashioned over the 
head flush toilet to a mosaic tile floor, 
fireplace and a foot bath. To be hon- 
est, this bathroom is so bright and 
shiny that King Midas would be jeal- 
ous. 

So the next time you’re feeling 
down in the dumps and want to 
whisk yourself away to the land 
of the rich and wealthy, head on 
over to the Evergreen House and 
with a flash of your JCard youcan 
have a free tour of wealth at its 
most extravagant. And hope that 
when you graduate you can amass 
a large fortune and have gold 
bathrooms and perfectly mani- 
cured lawns. 

Se ee 
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Admission is free with your JCard 


Film is big at Hopkins 





* BY ANTONIA LEE 
' THe Jouns Hopkins News-LetTrer 


Hey, remember that movie in 

Shriver last year about the porn star? 
_ C’mon, you know the one!’m talking 
- about — Wadd: The Life and Times of 
‘John Holmes? It was part of the an- 
nual Spring Film Festival brought to 

campus by the JHU Film Society, 
which also takes credit for other ac- 
claimed filmssuchas Six String Samu- 

raiand A Girl is a Girl in past years. 

This year, the Film Festival will be 

' held during the first week of April 
rather than concurrently with Spring 
Fair. This event is like Hopkins’ own 
Sundance Film Festival sinceit mostly 
features independent and experimen- 
tal films. 

The Film Society is responsible for 
poring over the hundreds of entries 
to the festival and selecting the win- 
ners to show. They also publish a 
magazine called Frame of Reference 
twice a year. This magazine isn’t only 
about movies though; just about any- 
thing is considered possible content 
as long as it’s not serious. Wil Ryan, 


_ head of the Film Society, says that 


they take “just about anything but 
class papers.” Furthermore, the soci- 


Pipi be teaching a class during 
f ssion on film production for 


‘one interested in a behind-the- 
2 


: ANA ZAMPINO/NEWS-LETTER 
_ Movies onVHS are great, but they’re even better on big screenat Shriver. 


scenes look. 

The Film Society almost exclusively 
handles the film festival and Frame of 
Reference. But if you're looking to see a 
movie oncampus on the weekends, the 
Film Series is your ticket. 

The film series consists ofthe clubs 
Weekend Wonderflix, Reel World 
and Snark Sneak Previews. Weekend 
Wonderflix shows regular block- 
buster type movies. The Wonderflix 
members come up with the schedule 
of movies to be played and then re- 
serve those films. Since a profit has to 
be made on the movie, tickets have to 
be purchased. 

Reel World and Snark Sneak Pre- 
views, however, are free. The Reel 
World showsart films and older films, 
while the name of the club Snark 
Sneak Previews is self-explanatory. 
Snark gives you the chance to see 
movies before they come out in the 
theaters. 

Meetings for the Film Society are 
usually held weekly on Thursday 
nights. Right now, there are fifteen 
active members, and they are always 
looking for new faces, so everyone is 
always welcome to join. 

For more information, visit their 
webpage online at http:// ea 
www.jhu.edu/~jhufilm for Weekend 
Wonderflix or http://www.jhu.edu/ 
~jhufilm/society. 
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ITALIAN STALLION 


Name: Paul Roberts 
Year: Junior 
Major: BME/CS 
Sign: Pisces 

This hunk of Italian from Nassau, 
New York is a double BME/CS major 
and is ready for the taking. What 
makes Paul Roberts so hot? It’s the 
accent, of course. He’s from “Nue 
Yawk,” not to be confused with New 
York. Paul says, “Many people feel 
my mannerisms define confidence. I 
am soft spoken, yet I love to be the 
center of attention. I love competi- 
tion, yet sportsmanship is of utmost 
importance to me,” And he really is a 
true sportsman in all aspects. Heisn’t 
like your Hopkins typical throat, or 
your typical jock, 


BY JILL RAFSON 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


vyjao [Ever wondeniwhat»alliof those 


people in the Writing Seminars de- 
partment are actually writing? Well, 
some are working on poetry, others 
are polishing their fiction and still 
others may even be writing the next 
book in your favorite children’s se- 
ries. And then there is lecturer Eliza- 
beth Skurnick, who has done it all. 
Skurnick, who grew up in 
Englewood, New Jersey, knew that 
she wanted to be a writer from the 
time that she was in the second grade 
when, she “handed in [her] book re- 
ports in metered verse.” Taking her 
natural aptitude as a sign, Skurnick 
looked forward to being able to 
continueto study writing during her 
undergraduate years at Yale Univer- 
sity. 
After Yale, Skurnick found her way 
into the publishing industry in New 
York City, which was not exactly the 
nurturing environment for writers 
that she had been looking for. “I 
thought that it would not be a bad 
idea to workin publishing for a while,” 
Skurnick notes, “but soon I realized 
that it’s a trap because that business is 
filled with failed writers.” Putbluntly, 
“It bored me totally,” comments 


Literature is one thing 
| can talk about.! have 
the desire to inflict it 


on other people. 
— ELIZABETH SKURNICK 


| Skurnick. 


“Working as an editor in pub- 
lishing was about dealing with ev- 
erything except the book.” Work- 
ing in such an atmosphere was far 
from inspiring for an aspiring writer 
like Skurnick. As she explains, “It’s 
like only getting to be the maid in 
the house that you’d like to live in.” 
Of course, the publishing world is 
not entirely bad. Skurnick notes, 
“It’s easy, and some people love it. 
It can be fabulous to get your hands 
on all of those books, but not for 
someone who wants to write; you 
have to get into the real world.” 

So, after work at a feminist press, 
the Book of the Month Club and 
Simon & Schuster, Skurnick’s pub- 
lishing day came to an end, and she 
found herself here at Hopkins, a 
choice that was fairly easy for her to 
make, “I always planned on coming 
to Hopkins because they have the best 
year-long poetry program.” 

Skurnick received her master’s 





~HOT AT HOPKINS 


Although, he does do really well in 
school and works out, giving him a 
cut and slender figure, which girls are 
just dying to get their hands on. As if 
being a BME major weren’t enough, 
Paul still finds time to workout; stay 
involved in his fraternity, Theta Chi; 
and play Hopkins intramurals, And 
in the free time he has to spare, he is 
doing crazy things like recently res- 
cuing a girl from a burning car on 
North Charles Street. This boy not 
only has good looks, but also has a 
heart of gold. 

If you want a date with this sexy 
stallion, get in line. “[He] has always 
been partial to blonds, but good hair 
of any color is a plus,” he says. In 
addition, he wants a girl who isn’t 
intimidated by him, and likes girls 
that dress, sing, or dance well. But, 
looks aren’t of paramount impor- 
tance. Paul also looks at the big pic- 
ture; a girl who is intelligent, outgo- 
ing and well respected by her friends 
scores big with him. 

If you can keep up with the sched- 
ule of a BME/CS major, then give 
Paul a shot. This babe’s looking for 
the right woman to steal his heart. 
Who knows, maybe he will take you 
out for some “cauwphee (coffee)” or 
for some of his favorite ice cream, 
“chaulklet (chocolate).” Gotta love 
the accent! 











Name: Harry Gould 
Year: 4th Year Ph.D, 
Major: IR and Political Theory 


This fourth year grad student may 
be in his late 20s, but age is like a fine 
wine — it only gets better over time. 
Anda mature, older man is what some 
of you ladies may need. Harry Gould, 
an International Relations/Political 
Theory Ph.D student from Port 
Richey, Florida, describes himself as 
“easy going, a little shy, but fun once 
[he] opens up ... driven, but really 
self-critical.” He’d also like to add 
that Port Richey did, in fact, vote Gore 
(as if you hadn’t been bombarded 
with enough about Florida and the 
election already). 

What makes Harry Hot at 


Submit your hotties 


Welcome to a new year of Hopkins hotties action brought to you by the News-Letter. For those of you who are unitiated in the 
ways of this weekly column, I would like to introduce you to the definitive on-campus means of stalking that hot chick in IFP or 
that hunky TA. in IAP. We have an anonymous writer who deals with this column and is sworn to secrecy. Only this person knows 
who nominates whom and then writes the hottie blurbs. In order to guarantee anonymity, we ask that you e-mail 
hotathopkins@hotmail.com with your nominations. Just a reminder: All nominations must be submitted froma JHUNIX account, 
so that we can verify that you are actually a Hopkins student. All you need to do is tell us the name of your crush and what it is that 
makes him or her hot. Of course, we promise never to reveal your identity. So feel free to nominate the entire lacrosse team or the 
entire International Relations department! 


Elizabeth Skurnick: Sweet Valley’s best author 
and how she went from metered verse to novel 


degree from Hopkins and has met 
with some surprises along the way. 
“T was surprised by how much I 
loved teaching. Initially, I had been 
afraid that I would find it intimi- 
dating, but now it’s turned into a 
comedy show every day.” This ease 
with teaching is “because literature 
is one thing I can talk about. I have 
the desire to inflict it on other 
people,” Skurnick states. 

Skurnick is often intrigued by the 
attitudes of her students when it 
comes to their writing. She observed, 
“The students who should be more 
intimidated often are not, and those 
who are terrified rarely have a reason 
to be.” Throughout her teaching, 
Skurnick has always been happy to 
find “writers everywhere — even in 
engineering or premed.” 

In class, Skurnick has goals that 
originated with her own voice teacher, 
who once told her, “I can’t teach you 
to have a wonderful voice, but I can 
teach you how to sing correctly.” 
Skurinick said “I want to teach the 
students to write correctly. Ican force 
you to do something new because 
you have the instrumentto doit. That 
way, people realize how many op- 
tions they have in front of them, even 
though the students feel a general ter- 
ror at the thought of being made to 
write something. And they do start to 
enjoy it.” 

In addition to teaching, Skurnick 
spends as much timeas possible work- 
ing on her own writing, which is some- 
times an even more difficult task. She 
noted, “Youwork in your misery. It’s 
a perpetual state of dissatisfaction, 
which is a silly thing. It’s the silliest 





thing in the world.” 

Skurnick specializes primarily in 
poetry, but she also works in fiction, 
although “it’s harder forme. I’m more 
accomplished as a poet, and some- 
times that makes it more frightening 
to do fiction. But every writer has 
their own fears, and if you force your- 
self to do something enough, it gets 
better.” 

Although she would like to spend 
all of her time on these pursuits, 
Skurnick has also found some other 
outlets to use her creative skill. In 
particular, a friend at Book Pack- 
ager, a company that puts together 
books and then sells them to pub- 
lishers, recommended Skurnick to 
help with the writing of some books 
in the popular children’s series 
Sweet Valley High. 

Hopefully, not too many people 
will be disillusioned to hear that all of 
these books certainly are not written 
by Francine Pascal, as we believed 
them to be when the series began 
many years ago. Skurnick was hired 
to write a book in the branch of the 
series known as “Love Stories.” She 
has now had four books published as 
a part of the series, including The 
Dance and Elizabeth in Love, in addi- 
tion to one book in the Sweet Valley 
University Series. ; 

Clearly, these books are a bit of a 
departure from the norm for 
Skurnick, especially since she is usu- 
ally informed of the major characters 
and plot points in advance. However, 
she notes that it is easy to see an indi- 
vidual writer’s mark on the various 
books in such a series; “sometimes 
the characters are wooden, sometimes 
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Hopkins? At first, Harry thought his 
nomination was a joke. Nope, this 
babe’s gotit goin’ on. Read on to find 
out why. This hottie with light brown 
hair and green eyes, and a keen sense 
of humor is looking for a woman that 
exudes self-confidence and a nice 
smile. Women who put on airs are 
immediately crossed off his list. 
Hejust wants a woman who can be 

herself and who knows how to havea 
good time. When asked whathe looks 
for ina significant other, he said, “A 
woman who isn’t too good to drink 
beer and who finds me as funny as I 
do.” Harry likes to laugh. And some- 

times, hehas to laugh at himself. Here 

is a description of his most embar- 

rassing moment: “When I lived in 

Japan, I climbed (drunk) four floors 

up the outside ofmy apartment build- 

ing to get in through the balcony be- 

cause I had locked myself out,” says 

Harry. It couldn’t have been that bad; 

maybe no one even noticed. On sec- 
ond thought, never mind. 

If you want to score big with Harry, 
just make the first move and approach 
him. Hey, if you do, you may have a 
good future ahead of you. In 10 years, 
he plans on being tenured and driving 
a pretty groovy car. This romantic guy 
is looking for you. He may remind you 
of, or evenbe, your TA, butjust think of 
the possibilities — an “A”, 








nee CHUNG LEE/NEWS-LETTER 
Elizabeth Skurnick is talented, so forget Aesop and the Grimms, this woman will tell you an original tale. 


they seem real.” 

Skurnick also has found it quite 
enjoyable to getinto the heads of twins 
Elizabeth and Jessica, saying that, “I’m 
a perpetual adolescent anyway, so 
their voice is very easy for me. I have 
a friend who writes romance novels, 
but for some reason thatis not a voice 
that is accessible for me.” 

Because of the way that contracts 
for the children’s series are written, 
odds are good that you won’t get to 
see Skurnick’s name on the cover of 
the books, but to her, “at the end of 
the day that doesn’t matter. Writing 
Sweet Valley High is fun, but I won’t 
do it forever, It gets tedious, and | 
have to put a lot of writing energy in 
that one direction, It forces you to 
write, but you don’t want to train 
yourself too heavily.” 

Although another Sweet Valley 
book is currently a work in progress 
for Skurnick, she has many other 
projects on her plate. Of primary im- 
portance is a book of poetry that she 
is hoping to get published, in addi- 
tion to a number of smaller things, 

As for the future, Skurnick does 
not see herself staying in Baltimore 
forever, so students would be wise to 
sign up for her classes while they can 
She explained, “I need to be near a 
beach. I love the student body at 
Hopkins, and it’s a pleasure to teach 
bers but I have to be somewhere that 

eels right to write, and Baltimore ; 
not ‘a to me.” canton : 

But Skurnick has much to 
forward to in the future. “I would lik 
i be ee live off of my wri 

at I would be able to do more . 
more of it.” * nei an 
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ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT 


Marc Bruni on love and knowledge 


Reality at its most romantic in 
Tom Stoppard’s The Real Thing 


BY LIZ STEINBERG 
THE JOHNS HopkKINs 
t= News-LeTTER 


The Johns Hopkins 
University Barnstormers 

' performance of The Real 
Thing, by Tom Stoppard, 
"presents a difficult situa- 
tion for the art critic: 

*- There is simply very little 
to criticize. Directed by 
professional Marc Bruni, 
who hails from Broad- 
way (really), and senior 
and longtime Barn- 
stormer Cassidy Briggs, 
Stoppard’s play, with its 
extensive sets and select 
number of cast members 
who fill Arellano with 
their good chemistry, is 
nothing short of capti- 


WHPN ERT PSII a 


“ vating. 
It helps to start with 
la good script. 


=. Stoppard isknownas = 


&- a literary man, and he 

&< freely displays his 

E. prowess over the En- 

®- glish language. 

&. Inaddition, The Real Thing fea- 
tures an emotional side that may 
-.hot always be so present in 

Stoppard’s more cerebral works. 
The play tells the story of a play- 
wright Henry (senior and Barn- 
stormers veteran Vadim Schick), 

}» who falls in love with his leading 

. lady, Annie (senior Jessie Chaffee), 
and the affair and marriage that fol- 
low. 

According to director Marc 

, Bruni, the 1982 play is Stoppard’s 
semi-autobiographical documen- 
tary of his, or Henry’s, inability to 
“write love.” Although the script be- 
gins and ends, the story does not 
seem to — one can imagine that the 
characters have been loving and phi- 
losophizing about love about and 
between one another far beyond the 

__» duration of the on-stage show. 

As the play begins, Henry is mar- 
ried to Charlotte, played by sopho- 
more Elise Roetker. Schick is intelli- 
gent and self-possessed as Henry, 
and Roetker is grating. A married 
couple does not treat one another 
like this; we can see the divorce brew- 
ing. On the other hand, Chaffee is 
passionate and luminous as Annie. 
Anyone could love her if she treated 
him that way. 
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> BY RUDI BARUA 
=. AND ROBIN MOHAPATRA 
= THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 
¥ On the cover of All That You 
= Can’t Leave Behind is a photograph 
of U2 at Paris’ Charles de Gaulle 
airport. The setting of Paris, a city 
with a history of art, beauty, love 
=. and humanism, is thoroughly ap- 
~. propriate. Ten studio albums and 
=. 20 years since they started, U2 has 
© produced yet another masterpiece. 
™. Withits newalbum, the group has 
** successfully transported themselves 
back to its roots, over regions of self- 
=. glorification and subtle irony. Gone 
= are the giant video screens and vinyl 
get-ups of the early ‘90s; the new al- 
‘ bum echoes many aspects of the 
= band’s musical progression over the 
©. years. 
*. Bono’svoice successfully captures 
*~ thesoul that marked sections of Rattle 
». and Hum and The 
*” Joshua Tree. The heavy, 
* dark beats of Achtung 
. Baby are salvaged as 
= well, and Edge’s guitar 
riffs are still as innova- 
~~ tive as ever. Fusing their 
f&. traditional rock roots 
© andtextured guitar licks 
-. with what singer Bono 
calls “a gospel, Motown 
soul,” U2 has created an 
-. album full ofexperience, 
*) warmth and 11 amazing 
‘ES tracks. 
f The album begins 
with “Beautiful Day” an 
anthem of optimism 
woven within a carpe 
message. As the 
song progresses, the gui- 
builds up and thena 
ge gust of sound 
vs in as Bono cries 
beautiful day/ Sky 
eel/It’sabeau- 
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{take it they aren’ waiting 


Chaffee leaves her husband Max, 
honestly played by senior Ben Blake 
(Richard IITs Duke of 
Buckingham), for Henry. We 
watch, and we feel the honeymoon 
begin. And we watch it end. Annie 
has other interests, including 
charity case and political icon 
Brodie (junior Jeremy Siegrist) 
and younger actor Billy (grad stu- 
dent Thomas Kittredge). Some of 
them develop, and some don’t. As 
Billy, Kittredge is seductive. He 
gives Henry a run for his money. 
Siegrist is tactless; he doesn’t. And 
Henry’s daughter, Debbie (fresh- 
man Natalie Shapero), interjects 
the play with an extra dash of 
color. Literally. 

Stoppard was attempting to ex- 
plain Henry’s journey on the path 
to discovering love through writ- 
ing, but he succeeds largely on a 
grander scale. To me, it would have 
made no difference if Henry and 
friends were living in the world of 
theater or Wall Street: the plot itself 
pales in the shadow of the simple 
interactions between the characters. 
They aren’t afraid to kiss onstage. 
Really kiss. 

The play’s beauty comes from 
the little things. The music between 


will leave an imprint of happiness on 
the mind. 

Songs like “Stuck in a Moment 
You Can’t Get Out Of? and “Wild 
Honey” are destined to be pop hits. 
Bono’s soulful, steady voice lends it- 
self nicely to the lyrics of the former 


As the orbit of your 
hips eclipse, you 


elevate my soul. 
— BONO 


song, which is reminiscent of the 
work done during the production of 
Rattle and Hum with the Harlem 
Gospel Choir. “Wild Honey” isa song 
without the overproduction heardon 
the radio these days. Simple, yet 
somehow majestic, the song is poi- 





COURTESY OF POLYGRAM RECORD: 
for a Southwest Airlines flight. 





PREMA GANESAN/ NEWS-LETTER 
Fromleft, Jeremy Siegrist, Thomas Kittredge, Natalie Shapero, Jessie Chaffee, Vadim 
Schick, Ben Blake and Elise Roetker make up the cast of The Real Thing. 


the sets is worked into the sets them- 


selves — whether Henry has turned | 


on the radio or put ona record. Not 
that the big things don’t matter. The 
sound system in Arellano was re- 
cently redone, and it shows. The 
stage is better furnished than most 
college apartments (with help from 
IKEA). But it should be that way; 
after all, you’re inside someone’s 
home. 

The Real Thing is a play where 
you struggle to get to know the 
players; they’re all so multi-fac- 
eted. Generally, it’s better to in- 
terpret than to be told, and for the 
most part, this works. However, it 
seems that at points, Stoppard has 
to provide verbal guidance to as- 
sist in our comprehension of 
Henry. 

If anything, the play requires too 
much thought, asI frequently found 
myself pondering the meaning of 
one line as the lights dimmed and 
the tech crew scurried to re-arrange 
the IKEA collection. Unfortu- 
nately, it’s a play and not an En- 
glish textbook. You can’t reread the 
more intricate passages — you have 
to watch the entire play again. 
Somehow, I don’t think I would 
mind. 





Finding what they're looking for 


Stealing honey from a swarm of 
bees”). 

The sensual “Elevation” has a new 
wave, electronic sound, and proves 
one thing: Bono knows love. He se- 
ductively chants, “At the corner of 
your lips/ As the orbit of your hips/ 
Eclipse/ You elevate my soul.” Simi- 
larly yet ina different tone, “Ina Little 
While” captures patience and long- 
ing with uncertainty: “When the night 
takes a deep breath/ And the daylight 
has no air.” 

The next two tracks can only be 
characterized as “old school” U2. 
“Walk On” and “Kite” are reminis- 
cent of the sound producers Daniel 
Lanois and Brian Eno crafted for the 
band during The Unforgettable Fire 
and The Joshua Tree. The focus on 
songwriting and meaningful imagery 
is pushed with Bono belting out ever- 
so-poignant lyrics and Edge, in his 
words, using “his guitar as a paint- 

brush to dip into the 
palette of past al- 
bums.” “Peace on 
Earth,” “WhenI Look 
at the World” and 
“Grace” appeal for 
hope in this damaged 
world. The only weak 
point on this album is 
“New York” with 
wishy-washy lyrics 
and an unsuccessful 
Frank Sinatra allu- 
sion. 
The album’s title 
is explained at the be- 
ginning of “Walk 
On” where Bono 
states love “is the 
only baggage you can 
bring is all that you 
can’t leave behind,” 
Such a statement is 
only suitable for this 
album, an album of 
simple yet profound 


> The ambient chorus bal- gnant and playful at the same time lyrics, of passive yet powerful 






sincerity of the lyrics 


(“In the d 
ing tdi the tres was a monkey / — pleasure. 


/When we were swing- 


sounds and of pure, honest, aural 








BY ANDY MOSKOWITZ 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


The News-Letter sat down with 
the director of the Barnstormers, 
Marc Bruni. We discussed the play, 
directing in general and poked alittle 
fun at Terrace. 

News-Letter: How does directing a 
Stoppard play differ from other play- 
wrights’ works? 

Marc Bruni: A unique aspect of 
Stoppard is that he’s one of the most 
extraordinary writers of plays in the 
British theater, the most outstanding 
of the “British Wits.” So I would 
imagine that the biggest challenge is 
making the eloquent words flow off 
the tongues of Americans. One of the 
things we decided not to do in this 
production is use British accents. 
Acting with an accent is a very diffi- 
cult thing to do. There’s nothing 
worse than seeing a production in 
which the people are just acting as 
people with British accents and there’s 
no emphasis on what’s actually hap- 
pening in the text. And I believe that 
it’s more important to have good act- 
ing than good accents. So even though 
it’s set in London, with references to 
London, I think that this story of love 
and infidelity is universal. It comes 
across without the accents. 

N-L: Whatare some unique elements 
of Stoppard’s plays? 

MB: Stoppard plays tend to have a 
very high “what?!” factor, andit’s kind 
of a challenge to help the audience 
get over that. They do very well on 
repeated viewings, because once 
you've understood what’s going on, 
you can enjoy all of Stoppard’s refer- 
ences and connections between 
scenes. In The Real Thing for ex- 
ample, there are scenes that have par- 
allel structures that you might not see 
the first time through. 

N-L: So we shouldall see it more than 
once? 

MB: Oh definitely. Ding-ding, round 
two. 

N-L: What personal artistic touches 
did you, as the director, add, or do 
you find that it’s difficult or inappro- 
priate to try to personally interpret 
Stoppard’s work? 

MB: | think first and foremost, the 
role of a director is to tell the story of 
a play and not get in the way. Many 
directors feel that 
they need to have an 
intricate concept 
that goes on top of 
the concept of the 
play. The Real Thing 
is a play that already 
has a strong concept 
built into it, which is 
the structure of the 
scenes, and the way 
they flow into one 
another. One thing 
that I did add to the 
play that was not in 
the script was the 
idea of drawing lines. 
Drawing lines be- 
tween life and art, 
drawing lines be- 
tween whatis reality and what is per- 
ceived reality. And I think what the 
play is saying a lot of the time is that 
these lines are not so easily drawn, 
and, although we might think we have 
a good idea of where they should be 
placed, the play shows us that love is 
a factor that confuses everything. 
N-L: Did you try to physically mani- 
fest the lines? 

MB: Yes, there is a physical manifes- 
tation. You'll see. 

N-L:1 did a little research and I read 
about your very rapid break into the 
world of professional theater. How 
did that happen? 


MB: Well, I graduated from 
Dartmouth college in 99 and I was 
fortunate enough to have met Jerry 
Zacks, who is a Tony-award-winning 
director and had gone to Dartmouth 
and who was getting an honorary de- 
gree at graduation. | methim the night 
before, and it turned out that I had 
directed a production of Assassins 
which he once directed off-Broadway. 
So through that and through some 
other connections, I had a meeting 
with him and it turned out that he was 
working ona new show and his assis- 
tant was working on another show, so 
I was giving the opportunity of being 
his intern, which parlayed itself into 
his assistant. 

N-L: Assassins? Is that the theater ver- 
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| think that one thing 
that's very interesting 
about working on a 
play... is that you find 
parallels to your life 
constantly, and you 
start saying lines from 
the show in your every 


day life. 
— MARC BRUNI 





sion of the Sylvester Stallone/Anto- 
nio Banderas movie? 

MB: No, unfortunately not. It’s ac- 
tually a Steven Sondheim/John 
Weidman musical which brings to- 
gether the stories of all of the people 
who have either tried to orsucceeded 
in assassinating U.S. presidents. 
N-L: Oh, whoops. Anyway, speak- 
ing of movies, does the recent suc- 
cess of Broadway directors like 
Julie Taymor and Sam Mendes 
push you in any Hollywood direc- 
tions? 

MB: Well, sure, Julie Taymor and 
Sam Mendesare obviously creative 
geniuses, but there’s this allure of 








theater that can’t be overtaken by 
Hollywood. Sam Mendes, as you 
know, directed the Academy Award 
winning American Beauty but im- 
mediately afterward, when he had 
film projects galore to choose from, 
decided to go back to the West End 
to his regional theater to direct a 
small play there, with about two 
hundred seats. There’s just some- 
thing about the interaction between 
the audience and the actors. And as 
a director, standing in the back ofa 
theater and hearing the audience 
react to the play must be very differ- 
ent from being behind a camera and 
having the reaction come months 
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Barnstormers director Marc Bruni talks about The Real Thing. 
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later. 
N-L: What do you think of arts a 
Hopkins? Respond positively — Th, 
Man is watching. 
MB: | think that the new Arts Center 
that they’re building will be great for 
arts at Hopkins. I think space is clearly 
an issue. We've been kicked out of our 
theater space for two hours at a time 
because another group had booked it 
We don’t actually have the space for 
our entire production week. [hope that 
when Hopkins finishes the Arts Cen- 
ter, it’ll ease the situation. 
N-L: Where is this mythical “Arts 
Center”? They saidit’dbe done by the 
time I got here. 
MB: To tell you the truth, I’m not 
really sure. It’s alarge brick building, 
it'll probably be finished in 2006, 
N-L: Hmmm. Let’s see. Do you like 
M&Ms? 
MB: Yes, but only Green and Blue 
ones. 
N-L: Snickers? 
MB: The ice cream snickers are great, 
It’s an experience. 
N-L: I think they have them at Ter- 
race. Have youeaten at Terrace Court 
Cafe? 
MB: I have not. Is that sort of an all- 
you-can-eat place? 
N-L: Uh, yeah it is, but don’t. Ok, 
sorry, back to more pertinent issues, 
Which play has had the most influ- 
ence on you? As a director of theater, 
how has it shaped the way you inter- 
pret works? 
MB: I don’t know that there was one 
single thingI can pointtothatmademe 
say, “I want to do this.” But I think that 
one thing that’s very interesting about 
working on a play, especially when it’s 
a really good play, is that you find par- 
allels to your life constantly, and you 
start saying lines from the showin your 
every day life and it actually gets kind of 
annoying to your company. But the 
fact thatyou’rejust completely emerged 
in this fictional world shapes your cre- 
ative work on the show, but also your 
everyday work in life. This showis alot 
about love and relationships, and it re- 
ally makes all of our cast and hopefully 
audience members reexamine their 
own relationships with other people. 
Of course this play is about long-term 
marriage and infidelity, and none of us 
are quite at that pointin our lives where 
it has complete relevance, but every 
onehashadheartbreaks 
and break-ups and I 
think that in thatwefind 
its relevance, 
N-L: So whatever 
you're working on in- 
fluences the way you 
think? 
MB: Yeah, I believe 
that. 
N-L: Ok, so how did 
you think when youdi- 
rected Assassins? 
MB: Well, in Assas- 
sins, we looked for a 
common theme 
among each different 
assassination, and we 
found that only one of 
them, Charles 
Guiteau, was certifiably insane. Ev- 
eryone else had very personal, spe- 
cific reasons that were not related to 
mental insanity. Of course it didn’t 
make any of us want to go out an kill 
the president. 
N-L: Oh, because I was going to say if 
George W. gets elected... 
MB: No, no, no. I don’t think that 
that’s a viable alternative to the demo- 
cratic system. 
N-L: Well, that’s where we think dif- 
ferently. 
The Real Thing returns to Arellano 
for the last time on Friday, Saturday, 
and Sunday nights at 8 p.m. 


Sandler’s hellish return to screen 


BY ANDY MOSKOWITZ 
TH Jouns Hopkins News-Letrer 


When Jerry Fallwell announced a 
few years back that the Antichrist was 
living among us, was a Jewish male, 
and was rapidly gathering fame, 
Adam Sandler seemed like an ideal 
choice to me. There’s just something 
about him that makes me wantto run 
in terror. 

Granted, his 60-year-old naked 
manjokes would scare just about any- 
body, but in between those happy- 
go-lucky chords to “The Turkey 
Song” and the faded drawstrings of 
his red, hooded sweatshirt, I sensed 
the presence ofasubtle evil. Andnow 
with his latest flick, Little Nicky, it 
looks as if all my intuitions are veri- 
fied, 

With a movie as bad as Little 
Nicky, | find it only appropriate to 
list the positive aspects, letting any 
interested party infer the negative 
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aspects. Well, I did enjoy the tagline 
very much: “Be Unafraid. Be Very 
Unafraid.” My seat was comfortable 
enough, I suppose. And I must say 
that the Towson Commons Eight 
has superb popcorn. ‘Inferring 
much? 

Adam Sandler, child of Satan or 
not, is undoubtedly an interesting 
social icon. After all, who else in 
modern-day society has punched 
Bob Barker and screamed, “The 
price is WRONG, bitch!”? But do a 
few lines written by a cynical screen- 
writer equal genius on Sandler’s 
part? 

I honestly think that his films’ ap- 
peal comes from their absolute lack of 
comedic timing. The audience is left 
scratching their heads, wondering if 
they’re supposed to be laughing. And 
then they say to themselves, “This is 
the same Adam Sandler from ‘SNL,’ 
He must be funny. I guess I’m just 
stupid.” he in 


4 


Democrats.Mybad, 
Fite seh re 2 2 ‘ 


What this results in is a few ner- 
vous chuckles and not much else. 
But in that moment of confusion, 
the fact that he isn’t funny anymore 
gets completely lost. It’s a dirty trick 
to be sure. Almost devilish. 

And finally, proving once again 
that truth is much more horrific 
than fiction, Sandler received up- 
wards of 20 million dollars for this 
role, sal 

Let’s think of all the wonderful 
things that could have been done with 
this money instead. The producers 
could have: j 


1. Fed all the children of Rwanda for 
a week, ; 


2. Saved an endangered species or 
two, ERAN NG ED 
a, Funded cancer rese $ a rch. oral 


4. Supported inner-city education 


programs. 


- Ohwait! Sorry, I'mnot 
All those actors like to 
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COURTESY OF EVERGREEN HOUSE MUSEUM 


* Andrej Barov’s “The Old Farytale (1992-1993), Paper World II Series. 


' BY MATT O’BRIEN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LetrTer 


Over half a century after it was 
“handed over to The Johns Hopkins 
* University, the Evergreen House on 

4545 North Charles Street continues 
"in the tradition of former resident 
* Alice Warder Garrett in attracting 
~ provocative artists to an otherwise 
" pastoral and suburban neighborhood 


f - 
~ north of Homewood. 


Ifthe titleofthe Evergreen museum’s 
* newexhibitisn’t enough to give itaway, 
~ Modernism and Post-Modernism: Rus- 
“ sian Art of the Ending Millenium is a 
» schizophrenic Russian art history ad- 
.. venture. Itshowcases artists who at first 
» seem to share nothing more in com- 
“non than all having been born in the 
Soviet Union. ‘Three-dimensional 
~ mixed media collages, like “Monmarte 
~ With Plastic Bags” (1992) by septuage- 
, harian former “dissident” Oscar Rabin, 
“ate featured alongside Malevich-in- 
- spired paintings with an American twist 


*by Gena Glass, a 20-something New 


_ Yorker from the Ukraine. 
- However overwhelming it is to be 
surrounded by such a diverse group 


* of paintings by artists with such var- 


iedvisions, this exhibit remains a fas- 
“cinating one and is certainly worth 
_ checking out. Rather than providing 
“, astructured tour, curator Alexandre 
“ Gertsman seems to almost invite de- 

bate. Why are these artists showcased 
“together? In such an international 





society, with half of them being expa- 
triates, what even makes them Rus- 
sian? Are they purely derivative, or 
have they found something original, 
and does it matter? Mostimportantly, 
it questions what the future might 
hold for these artists and their de- 
scendants. 

Those who enter via the back en- 
trance of the house are first confronted 
with the large, busy photo-collages of 
Andrej Barov. In Barov’s “The Old 
Farytale” (1992-1993), a baby perches 
ontop ofaclassically designed building 
while staring down ata rose. “Farytale” 
is the least political of Barov’s photo- 
collages. In most of the others he 
skewers Nazi and Stalinist architecture 
and heroic imagery with a scathing but 
gloomy satirical style. 

Politics do not dominate this.post- 
Soviet exhibit, but they are still impos- 
sible to miss. The only two paintings 
not completed in the 1990s are two 
works by the collaborating provoca- 
teurs Vitaly Komar and Alexander 
Melamid, a pair who gained celebrity 
(or infamy) status a few years ago for 
thecreation ofawork called“Ametica’s 
Most Wanted Painting.” With help 
from the Nation Institute, they made 
this experimental work based upon in- 
put they received from political-style 
polls. 

Evergreen has displayed two 
Komar and Melamid paintings from 
their Nostalgic Socialist Realism se- 
ries of 1983. One of them, “Alexander 


Russian artists 


the Great,” is presumably a parody of 
totalitarian realist painting. The art- 
ists take a head of Alexander and van- 
dalize it with splotches of bloody red 
paint and stick figure arms and legs, 
all over a pasty black canvas. 

For all of the obvious reflections 
on Russia’s recent political past, 
America also inspires and incites 
many ofthe artists represented in this 
exhibit. Yuri Albert’s almost exact 
replicas of pop art works are confus- 
ingly crypticin their intent, even when 
considering the humorous titles: “A 
Portrait of the Artist In the Image of 
Another Artist (I Am Not Andy 
Warhol).” Barov exchanges Soviet 
icons (Stalin) with Western icons 
(Marlene Dietrich, Donald Duck). 
Ilya Shenker’s playfully colorful and 
dizzying “Don Quixote on Broadway” 
(1990) accompanies the surrealist 
images of tarot cards and small ani- 
mal carcasses of Michael Odnoralov’s 


‘oil paintings, which are always 


bounded on one side by a window 
onto a row of realistic buildings from 
a generic American city. 

While totemic paintings of cave 
bull figures are nothing new, Vitaly 
Dlugy’s “Corrida II” (1990) and 
“Playing Bull” (1990) still manage to 
be compelling. The most fun works 
of the exhibit are probably those by 
Haralampi Oroschakoffand Vladimir 
Yankilevsky, who, in different ways, 
play with meticulous scientific detail. 

Yankilevsky’s city series collages 
work as narratives, in a style that re- 
sembles both comic books and cinema 
editing. Oroschakoffs series of maps 
unite Russia with an archaic and some- 
times exotic periphery, which persuades 
the viewer to examine closely. There is 
also Alexander Drewchin’s abstract 
“Untitled” (1996), a pastel-colored 
acrylic on wood, which is almost 
drowned out by the ambition of the 
surrounding works. 

Part of the reason why the Ever- 
green House was chosen for this ex- 
hibit is the Russian theater lodged 
deep into the back of the north wing. 
The theater and lobby were designed 
for Ms. Garrett by Leon Bakst, an- 
other Russian expatriate, who was 
most famously the costume and stage 
designer during the golden age of 
Diaghilev’s Ballet Russes. 

Some of the best of these exhibited 
works, like those of Natalya Nesterova 
and Irina Hakhova, have been very 
appropriately displayed in this room 
of Russian peasant art and mirrors, 
across from costume designs for per- 
formances like King Lear and Salome. 
When the room becomes not only 
exhibit space but also a music hall, as 
when last weekend Peabody senior 
and violinist Igor Yuzefovich helped 
launch the art show with a perfor- 
mance sampling Tchaikovsky and 
other Russian greats, this hidden 
northern Baltimore treasure trove be- 
comes truly otherworldy. 


JOHN WATERS ON LIFE IN GENERAL 


_, John Waters stopped by the lower 

quad on Sunday, and the News-Let- 
. terwas there to lap it all up. Part ofa 
panel sponsored by the annual Ralph 


., Harper Modern Language Associa- 


* tion Faculty Lecture, Waters joined 


... Baltimore hip-hop producer and 






MLA student Stephen Janis and Pro- 

. fessors Neil Hertz and Ron Walters 
* for a forum entitled “An American 
~ Somocracy: The Cultural Politics of 
. the Entertainment Industry.” Miss- 


 ingwas Washington Post music critic 


. David Segal, but Waters probably 
, would have stolen the show anyway. 
“| Janis is a_ self-described 
Baudrillard reader who has produced 
‘albums by such artists as DJ Kool 
and Jay-Z (including that one called 
























plained, “Once I read about hyper- 
‘reality I started living it.” And as 
Professor Walters noticed, referring 
this young rap producer's intro- 
uction to the aforementioned 
ench thinker, “That’s a very dan- 
thing.” 


ds “organic” and “holistic,” may 
~, have started to notice at some point 


/ Boras dictator from 
ths of some infernal Gilman 







,” he said, “and he’s the 






’s a Hard Knock Life). As he ex- 


, who particularly enjoys the 


EE NAS: On what he would do if people tried 
to take his director’s cuts and put 


guess I’m the bad guy of © them onthe internet: 


- “T think the 


On what JW thought about the Johns 
Hopkins University: 

“1 was arrested here, you know, in 
1968. I didn’t know you needed to 
ask permission to film. I think 
Hopkins was mortified about it, and 
I think my father was mortified be- 
cause he went here.” - 


On the difference between rap and 
hip-hop: , 
“Isn't rap just ruder than hip-hop? 


On eating shit: ee 
“J think someone will do it again and 
it’ll be on television.” 


On the counterculture: , 

“J think what used to be the counter- 
culture is now mainstream Ameri- 
can culture.” 


On rap and rock stars: ais 
“They need to learn how to be fa- 


mous better. They need to goto fame — 


school.” 


On director’s cuts: Vin 

“The only people thatever hada good 
director’s cut were the Coen broth- 
‘ers, because theirs was shorter.” 











akillthem” 9 
On what the Internet is good for: 
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“Tve always been a capitalist. 


Ae 


life.” 










On what he would make movies 
about if he were 22 now: 
“Td still make them about fat people 
.. I still think they’re the most abused 
people in America.” 





On Eminem’s latest album: 
“So what. So I bought the first one 
and I didn’t buy the second one.” 


On being a filmmaker making more 
mainstream movies rather than the 
angry young films of his younger 
days: 

“An angry 54 year-old man is usu- 
ally an asshole.” 


On film studies in academia: 
“Today you could do a snuff movie 
in school and get an A, Things have 
changed for the better.” — 


On Spike Lee’s suggestion that pro- 
ducers choose the rappers with the 
criminal record over those that are 


‘ean cut 


_ probably cuter.” _ 


c 
; 


ees } Internet's best for por- 
E _ nography, actually.” en Oe 


On politics: 


“The one that 





has the rap sheet is 


On the people that made Pink Fla- 
mingos successful in the early ‘70s: 

“Gay people that hated other gay 
eople, hippies that hated peace and 
ove and didn’t know it and were 










| have had sex with a 


BY NATALYA MINKOVSKY 


| THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letrer 


What do a trendy young lesbian 
and a psychotic yuppie killer have in 
common? Guinevere Turner, the 
screenwriter of both Go, Fish, a les- 
bian love story, and American Psycho, 
an ultra-violent yuppie nightmare. 
Turner spoke in Gilman Hall on 


| Tuesday night to a group of approxi- 


mately 30 students and faculty who 
came to listen to her take on inde- 


| : 
pendent cinema. 


Turner, a writer, producer and 


| actress, starred in Go, Fish, but she 


is probably more recognized for 
playing Elizabeth, one of Patrick 
Bateman’s victims in 
American Psycho. A bit 
of trivia: Patrick insinu- 
ates that Elizabeth must 


woman because she at- 
tended Sarah Lawrence 
College. In fact, Turner 
did graduate from Sarah 
Lawrence! 

Whenasked about her 
education, Turner an- 
swered that she studied 
fiction writing and hoped 
to become a novelist 
(“Which I still will be,” 
she says). When asked if 
she would recommend 
film school, she says that 
it depends on what the 
student is interested in. 
She explains that not 
knowing technical terms 
could bea setback in Hol- 
lywood, but on the other 
hand, afresh approach might 
be more important to some em- 
ployers. 

Screenwriting just happened for 
Turner in between other things she 
was doing after graduating from 
college. Between the ages of 22 and 
25, Turner wrote Go, Fish. The film 
was nominated for several indepen- 
dent film awards, including the In- 
dependent Spirit Awards. From 
there, Turner went on to co-write 
American Psycho and actin movies 
such as Chasing Amy (the Internet 
Movie Database lists her as the “In- 
dignant Lesbian”), Kiss Me Guido 
and Dogma. 

She ‘says that, as a Gemini, she 
can be fulfilled in two ways. One is 


BRUCE WILLIS 


acting, and the other is writing. It is 
the writing aspect of her career 
around which the discussion cen- 
tered. The discussion was led by 
Marc Friedman, who is currently 
teaching a Film and Media Studies 
course called “Book to Film,” in 
which American Psycho is on the 
syllabus. Many students also had 
questions for Turner. One question 
was regarding Turner's work habits. 
She admitted that if she has seven 
weeks to write something, she will 
make excuses for six of them and 
spend the seventh writing. However, 
she explained that fora writer, things 


Guinevere turns heads 


through Bret Ellis’ novel, pulling 
out particularly gory scenes as well 
as other scenes and dialogue they 
thought were especially good. Then, 
they passed the laptop back and 
forth until they hada finished prod- 
uct. 

One studentasked Turner whether 
or not film is an art form, because 
unlike painters or writers, who can 
work on limited budgets, filmmakers 
must rely on financial back-up in or- 
der to create. 

Turner answered that while it can 
be difficult for an artist to keep in- 
tegrity when dealing so much with 





the business aspect, it is more im- 


like going to the movies, listening to spect, 1 ' 
portant to maintain integrity than 


music, and going to dinner parties 





LIZ STEINBERG / NEWS-LETTER 


You heard it here first. Jared Leto tried to come on to Guin and her pregnant co- 
scriptwriter while auditioning for American Psycho.What did they say? Go away! 


can also be counted as work. For 
her, listening to someone’s conver- 
sation over dinner is an important 
part of the learning and writing pro- 
cess because it can teach the writer 
how to create more realistic dia- 
logue. 

Turner says that when she co- 
wrote American Psycho with Mary 
Harron; she was the dialogue writer, 
and Harron wrote more of the ac- 
tion. Harron and Turner might not 
have been an obvious choice of writ- 
ers for a seemingly misogynistic, 
male-fantasy film, but Turner says 
that she and Harron were ap- 
proached precisely because they 
were seen as feminists. They worked 


to create a “watered-down prod- 
uct.” She says that if she does not 
compromise her ideas, and as a re= 
sult, less people see her film, it is 
more important that they see the 
film she had in mind. “People who 
get it, see it,” she says of audiences 
who go to see independent, artistic 
movies. 

But Turneris not completely indie. 
While she spoke, her cell phone rang. 
She took out a tiny phone and looked 
on the screen. “This is a truly Holly- 
wood moment,” someone in the au- 
dience commented. “It’s Matt 
Damon,” Turner said. “Oh, please,” 
she ‘then: rolled her eyes, “he was so 
rude to me.” 


SAMUEL L. JACKSON 


FROM M. NIGHT SHYAMALAN, WRITER/DIRECTOR OF 


w1H SENSE’ 


ARE YOU READY FOR THI TRUTH? 
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Thursday, November 16 





ON CAMPUS 


4:00 p.m. HopkinsNet Info Session. 
Learn how to use online resources in 
the Garrett Room. 


OFF CAMPUS 


7:30 p.m. The Peabody Opera The- 
atre presents Massenet’s Manon, 
being performed at the Peabody Con- 
servatory of Music’s Freidberg Hall. For 
more information, call 410-659-8124. 


Late Harvests: A Cinematic Explora- 
tion of Aging. View classic films in a 
new light at the Mountcastle Audito- 
rium. 


Don Quichotte. Dream the impos- 
sible dream. Chase windmills at the 
Kennedy Center. 


Photographer Gary Baese brings 25 
years of work to the Columbia Art 
Center. 


The Class of 2003 is sponsoring a 
Sophomore Night at Ruby Tuesday. 
There will be discounted food and 
drinks. 


Tune in to the Millennium Stage as 
they present guitarist, singer and 
songwriter Alvin Youngblood Harts 
playing music influenced by his Mis- 
sissippi roots LIVE over the internet 
at http://www.kennedy-center.org/ 
millennium. 


The National Museum of Women in 
the Arts presents visionary designer 
and director Julie Taymor’s Large- 
Scale Installations from Key Pro- 
ductions. Tickets cost $8 for adults, 
$6 for students and senior citizens 
and free for children under 12. For 
*2 more information, call 1-877-700- 
2 NMWA_ or visit —ihttp:// 
* www.museumtix.com. 


~~ ve 





Friday, November 17 


ON CAMPUS 


12:00 p.m. There will be an informa- 
tion session onthe BA-MA program 
in International Studies in 
. Mergenthaler 366. For more infor- 
' mation, talk to the Assistant Coordi- 
nator, Jacqueline Best or visit the In- 
ternational Studies website at http:// 
www.jhu.edu/~polysci/ 
internationalstudies.htmlor the SAIS 
website at http://www.sais-jhu.edu 


2:00 p.m. The Colloquium series pre- 

sents Captain David M. Schubert 

speaking on Naval Scienceand Tech- 

nology Initiatives in the Instruc- 

tional Television Facility in Maryland 
“) Hall 218. 


‘ ‘ 7:00 p.m. Each One, Feed One. Come 
, eat tasty Caribbean food. Inthe AMRI 
_, Multipurpose Room. 


~ 8:00 p.m. The Real Thing, by Tom 
_ Stoppard. Come see the JHU Barn- 
,. Stormers in a play about the struggle 
_ of a young playwright. Ask yourself, 
_. “Whatisrealandwhatis drama? What 
~ istheatre and whatislife?” in Arellano 
Theatre. $3 with Jcard, $5 without. 


4 
\ 


,. 10;00 p.m. H.O.M.E.S. presents The 

4, “After”-Party in Levering Hall. $7 
.. general admission, $5 NSBE mem- 
|. bers, greeks and JHU students. It’s 
_, another head-banger. 


OFF CAMPUS 


ae ap tel 


> 9:00 a.m.-5:00 p.m. Southeast Afri- 
_ can American Preservation Meet- 
ing historic tours, banquet, visit to 
~ Great Black in Wax Museum and 
“meeting of preservation issues at the 
Baltimore Clarion Inn. For more in- 
+ formation, call 410-783-5469. 


1:00-7:00 p.m. The Watermark Gal- 
lery invites you to attend a Holiday 

House. For more information, 
call 410-547-0452. 


7:30 p.m. The Peabody Opera The- 
atre presents Massenet’s Manon, 


being performed at the Peabody Con- 
servatory of Music’s Freidberg Hall. 
For more information, call 410-659- 
8124. 
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Kennedy Center. 


Photographer Gary Baese brings 25 
years of work to the Columbia Art 
Center. 


Icon Culture, works by Simon 
Gouverneur will be on display at the 
Maryland Institute, College of Art. 
For more information, call 410-225- 
2300. 


Tune in to the Millennium Stage as 
they present the National Symphony 
Orchestra Prelude Chamber Recital 
LIVE over the internet at http:// 
www.kennedy-center.org/millen- 
nium. 


The National Museum of Women in 
the Arts presents visionary designer 
and director Julie Taymor’s Large- 
Scale Installations from Key Pro- 
ductions. Tickets cost $8 for adults, 
$6 for students and senior citizens 
and free for children under 12. For 
more information, call 1-877-700- 
NMWA or visit ~—http:// 
www. museumtix.com. 





Saturday, November 18 


ON CAMPUS 


10:00 a.m.-5:00 p.m. Lon Botstein, 
Leon Fleisher and The Bard Music 
Festival Quartet with “Rediscover- 
ing the String Quartet,” a seminar 
and workshop in Shriver Hall. For 
more information, call 410-516-7164. 


6:00 p.m. The JHU Gospel Choir pre- 
sents You Are Why I An, its first 
LIVE recording and Annual Winter 
Concert. Worship with them at the 
Interfaith Center. Admission is free 
and refreshments will be served. 


8:00 p.m. The Real Thing, by Tom 
Stoppard. Come see the JHU Barn- 
stormers in a play about the struggle 
of a young playwright. Ask yourself, 
“What is real and what is drama? 
What is theatre and what is life?” in 
Arellano Theatre. $3 with Jcard, $5 
without. 


10:00 p.m. Player’s Ball in the Great 
Hall. Where the real playas come to 
unwind. 


SASH presents its cultural event of 
the year, Naya Zamana (meaning 
New Generation) in Shriver Audito- 
rium. 


OFF CAMPUS 
9:00 a.m.-5:00 p.m. Southeast Afri- 
can American Preservation Meet- 
ing historic tours, banquet, visit to 
Great Black in Wax Museum and 
meeting of preservation issues at the 


Baltimore Clarion Inn. For more in- 
formation, call 410-783-5469. 


9:30 a.m. Fell’s Point Walking Tour. 
Travel along the historic waterfront 
of Fell’s Point with its splendid col- 
lection of 18th and 19th century 
buildings, colorful people and the 
maritime industry and commerce of 
Baltimore’s original deep water port. 
Meet in front of the Fell’s Point 
Visitor’s Center. For more informa- 
tion, call 410-675-6750. 


9:30a.m.-12:00 p.m. Phantastic Pho- 
tographic Phun. A trip to Noble 
Dreams, Wicked Pleasures creates an 
adventure with stereoscopes and pe- 
riod photos for children ages 8-10 at 
the Walters Art Gallery. For more 
information,call 410-547-9009. 


10:00-11:00 a.m. Cartooning. Pro- 
fessional cartoonist Walter Carr 
shares his knowledge and techniques 
with students ages 11-15 at School 33 
Art Center. For more information, 
call 410-396-4642, 


11:00 a.m. Baltimore’s Thanksgiv- 
ing Parade. Santa Claus receives his 
official holiday welcomeas floats and 


bands fill the streets of downtown . 


Baltimore. The parade steps off at 
Eutaw and Pratt Streets, travels along 
Pratt and disbands at Market Place 
and Pratt Street. For more informa- 
tion, call 410-837-4636. 


11:00 a.m. Hear the story of When 
Tchaikovsky Came to Baltimore 
and listen to some of the composer’s 
favorite music at the Joseph 
Meyerhoff Symphony Hall. Geared 
for children ages 7-12. For more in- 
formation, call 410-783-8000. 


12:00-4:00 p.m. Rick Gay does navi- 
gation activities at the USS Constel- 
lation. For more information, call 
410-539-1797 ext. 432. 


12:00-4:00 p.m. Thanksgiving Din- 
ner at the Hearth. Join Baltimore’s 
favorite food rete sh Latini as 
she prepares a traditio -Ameri- 
can T anksgiving feast at the Star- 
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CALENDAR 





NOVEMBER 16 To 22 


learning how to make your own Gin- 
gerbread House at Mount Clare Mu- 
seum House. Expert Sally Johnston 
will discuss the history of gingerbread 
in Europe and Colonial America and 
will demonstrate how the “walls” of 
the house are assembled and deco- 
rated. There will also be a reading of 
the classic Grimm Brothers tale 
“Hansel and Gretel.” Tours of the 
house will be given at 1:00, 2:00 and 
3:00 and light refreshments will be 
served. For more information, call 
410-837-3262. 


7:30 p.m. The Peabody Opera The- 
atre presents Massenet’s Manon, 
being performed at the Peabody Con- 
servatory of Music’s Freidberg Hall. 
For more information, call 410-659- 
8124. 


8:00 p.m. Favorites, a diverse collec- 
tion of celebrated artists performing 
classical masterpieces at the Joseph 
Meyerhoff Symphony Hall. For more 
information, call 410-783-8000. 


8:00 p.m. Folk Meets Classical as the 
Concert Artists of Baltimore celebrate 
their 14thseason and Copland’s 100th 
Anniversary at the College of Notre 
Dame of Maryland. For more infor- 
mation, call 410-625-3525. 


8:00 p.m. The United States Navy 
Band performs at the River Hill High 
School Auditorium. The perfor- 
mance is free. For more information, 
call 202-433-2525. 


8:00 p.m. Yuri Temirkanov leads the 
Baltimore Symphony Orchestra in 
Mahler’s Titan Symphony at the Jo- 
seph Meyerhoff Symphony Hall. For 
more information, call410-783-8000, 
fax 410-783-8131 or visit http:// 
www.baltimoresymphony.com. 


Don Quichotte. Dream the impos- 
sible dream. Chase windmills at the 
Kennedy Center. 


Photographer Gary Baese brings 25 
years ofwork to the Columbia Art Cen- 
ter. 


Icon Culture, works by Simon 
Gouverneur will be on display at the 
Maryland Institute, College of Art. For 
more information, call 410-225-2300. 


Winterfest 2000, a national holiday 
exhibition featuring 25 nationally re- 
nowned artists at Baltimore 
Clayworks. For more information, 
call 410-578-1919. 


Holidays at Harborplace & The Gal- 
lery. The Harborplace and the Gal- 
lery become a winter wonderland, 
complete with Santa’s Petting Zoo, 
choirs heralding the sounds of the 
season and much more, For more 
information, call 1-800-HARBOR-1. 


Tune in to the Millennium Stage as 
they present The Alexandria Sing- 
ersLIVE over the internet at kennedy- 
center.org/millennium. 


The National Museum of Women in 
the Arts presents visionary designer 
and director Julie Taymor’s Large- 
Scale Installations from Key Pro- 
ductions. Tickets cost $8 for adults, 
$6 for students and senior citizens 
and free for children under 12. For 
more information, call 1-877-700- 
NMWA or visit —http:// 
www.museumtix.com. 





Sunday, November 19 





ON CAMPUS 


6:00-8:00 p.m. Join Alpha Phi, Kappa 
Alpha Theta, Kappa Kappa Gamma 
and Phi Mu in their annual 
Panhellenic Dessert Social and find 
out what sorority life is all about in 








r 


10:30-11:15 a.m. There’s a Hippo in 
My Bath. Enjoy this wonderfully il- 
lustrated story and learn how ani- 
mals keep themselves clean at the 
Baltimore Zoo. Geared for children 
ages 2-3. For more information, call 
410-366-LION. 


12:30-1:30 p.m. An Emuin Disguise. 
Enjoy pretending to be different ani- 
mals and make a fun craft at the Bal- 
timore Zoo. Geared for children ages 
4-5. For more information, call 410- 
366-LION. 


1:30-3:30 p.m. Fall Open House at 
the Baltimore Conservatory and 
Botanic Gardens. There will be a 
question and answer session, garden 
walks, a children’s corner, refresh- 
ments and more. For more informa- 
tion, call 410-396-0180. 


2:00-3:00 p.m. The Zoo is My Home. 
Find out whatit’s like to be an animal 
living at the Baltimore Zoo. For more 
information, call 410-366-LION. 


3:00 p.m. Favorites, a diverse collec- 
tion of celebrated artists performing 
classical masterpieces.at the Joseph 
Meyerhoff Symphony Hall. For more 
information, call 410-783-8000, 


3:00 p.m. The Peabody Opera Theatre ~ 


presents Massenet’s Manon, being 
performed at the Peabody Conserva- 
toryofMusic’s Freidberg Hall. Formore 
information, call 410-659-8124. 


8:00 p.m. Yuri Temirkanov leads the 
Baltimore Symphony Orchestra in 
Mahler’s Titan Symphony at the Jo- 


seph Meyerhoff Symphony Hall. For _. 


moreinformation; call 410-783-8000, 
fax 410-783-8131 or visit http:// 
www. baltimoresymphony.com. 


4:00 p.m. Full Choral Evensong at 
St. Johns Church. The Waverly Mu- 
sic Series follows at 5:00 p.m. with 
The Peabody Renaissance En- 
semble. For more information, call 
410-467-4793. 


4:15 p.m. Baltimore Ravens v. Dal- 
las Cowboys at PSINet Stadium. For 
more information, call 410-481- 
SEAT. 


5:30 p.m. Vegetarian Pre-Thanks- 
giving Potluck. Join the Vegetarian 
Resource Group for its 19th Annual 
potluck. The dinner will be held at St. 
John’s Church. Admission is $3 per 
adult plus a vegetarian dish (no meat, 
fish or poultry) that will serve at least 
four people. Children are welcome 
and their admission is free. For more 
information, call 410-366-VEGE. 


Don Quichotte. Dream the impos- 
sible dream. Chase windmills at the 
Kennedy Center. 


Photographer Gary Baese brings 25 
years of work to the Columbia Art 
Center. 


Icon Culture, works by Simon 
Gouverneur will be on display at the 
Maryland Institute, College of Art. 
For more information, call 410-225- 
2300. 


Winterfest 2000, a national holiday 
exhibition featuring 25 nationally re- 
nowned artists at Baltimore 
Clayworks. For more information, 
call 410-578-1919. 


Holidays at Harborplace and The 
Gallery. The Harborplace and the 
Gallery become a winter wonderland, 
complete with Santa’s Petting Zoo, 
choirs heralding the sounds of the 
season and much more. For more 
information, call 1-800-HARBOR-1. 


The Baltimore Opera Company pre- 
sents a stunning portrayal of the 
Sophocles tragedy Elektra at the Lyric 
Opera House. For more information, 
call 410-727-6000. 


Tune in to the Millennium Stage as 
_ they present The Blues Alley Youth 

Orchestra LIVE over the internet at 

http://www.kennedy-center.org/mil- 
_lennium. Pas Aa | ak 
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‘The National Museum of Women in 


the Arts presents visio 
and director Julie Ta 
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Scale Installations from Key Pro- 
ductions. Tickets cost $8 for adults, 
$6 for students and senior citizens 
and free for children under 12. For 
more information, call 1-877-700- 
NMWA or visit ——http:// 
www.museumtix.com. 





Monday, November 20 


ON CAMPUS 


8:00 p.m. MSE Symposium presents 
Surgeon General David Satcher speak- 
ing on Health Care for All: A Right or 
a Privilege? in the Garrett Room. 


9:00 p.m. Monday Night Football. 
Relax after that Biochem test and any 
other horrendous midterms or sim- 
ply take a study break to watch the 
game. The Class of 2003 will be pro- 
viding wings and drinks for everyone 
in the McCoy Multipurpose Room. 


OFF CAMPUS 


6:00-9:00 p.m. Star Chefs of Balti- 
more, featuring 25 of Baltimore’s best 
chefs at the Garrett-Jacobs Mansion. 
Proceed to benefit the March of 
Dimes, Maryland Chapter. For more 
information, call 410-752-7990. 


7:30 p.m. Open Mike. Aspiring perform- 
ers try out their original songs or material 
taken from other artists before alive audi- 
ence at the One World Café. For more 
information, call 410-325-5493, 


Don Quichotte. Dream the impos- 
sible dream. Chase windmills at the 
Kennedy Center. 


Photographer Gary Baese brings 25 
years of work to the Columbia Art 
Center. 


Icon Culture, works by Simon 
Gouverneur will be on display at the 
Maryland Institute, College of Art. For 
more information, call 410-225-2300. 


Winterfest 2000, a national holiday 
exhibition featuring 25 nationally re- 
nowned artists at Baltimore 
Clayworks. For more information, 
call 410-578-1919. 


Holidays at Harborplace and The 
Gallery. The Harborplace and the 
Gallery become a winter wonderland, 
complete with Santa’s Petting Zoo, 


choirs heralding the sounds of the 


at VOR Kn GPRS! COU 
*season and much more. For more 


information, call 1-800-HARBOR-1. 


Tunein tothe Millennium Stage as they 
present vocalist and acoustic guitarist 
Don Conoscentias he sings about lov- 
ers, outcasts, healing, murder and re- 
demption in a style all his own LIVE 
over the internet at http:// 
www.kennedy-center.org/millennium. 


The National Museum of Women in 
the Arts presents visionary designer 
and director Julie Taymor’s Large- 
Scale Installations from Key Pro- 
ductions. Tickets cost $8 for adults, 
$6 for students and senior citizens 
and free for children under 12. For 
more information, call 1-877-700- 
NMWA or _ visit ~—http:// 
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www.museumtix.com. 





Tuesday, November 21 


ON CAMPUS 


4:00-6:00 p.m. Term paper clinics in 
the Electronics Resource Center of the 
MSE Library. Librarians and writing 
tutors will be available to consult on 
gathering or refining your data, orga- 
nizing, outlining, writing and any and 
all other aspects involved in producing 
a quality term paper. If you are inter- 
ested in improving your paper and re- 
search skills, please stop by. For more 
information, call 410-516-0330. 


OFF CAMPUS 


12:00 p.m. Join the Johns Hopkins 
Medical Institutions Office of Cul- 
tural Affairs for their midday con- 
cert, featuring Dawn Colbertsonand 
the Renaissance Lute in Hurd Hall 
of the Johns Hopkins Hospital. Ad- 
mission is free and guests are invited 
to bring a sacklunch. For more infor- 
mation, call 410-955-3363. 


7:00 p.m. 2000 Chevy Chase Bank 
Tennis Challenge, the area’s premier 
charitable sporting event, featuring 
tennis stars Anna Kournikova and 
Pam Shriver, as well as Baltimore 
Oriole Brady Anderson at the Balti- 
more Arena. For more information, 
call 410-347-2010. 


Photographer Gary Baese brings 25 
years of work to the Columbia Art 
Center. 


Icon Culture, works by Simon 
Gouverneur will be on display, at the 
Maryland Institute, College of Art. For 
more information, call 410-225-2300. 


Winterfest 2000, a national holiday 
exhibition featuring 25 nationally re- 
nowned artists at Baltimore 
Clayworks. For more information, 
call 410-578-1919. 


Holidays at Harborplace and The 
Gallery. The Harborplace and the 
Gallery becomea winter wonderland, 
complete with Santa’s. Petting Zoo, 
choirs heralding the sounds of the 
season and much more. For more 
information, call 1-800-HARBOR-1. 


Showboat, winner of five Tony 
Awards, including “Best. Revival.” 
The riverboat called Cotton Blossom 
will be showing at the Lyric Opera 
House. For more- information, call 
410-481-SEAT. f 


Tune in to the Millennium Stage as 
they present virtuoso Richard Leo 
Johnson LIVE over the internet at 
http://www.kennedy-center.org/mil- 
lennium. ai Yt 

The National Museum of Women in 
the Arts presents visionary designer 
and director Julie Taymor’s Large- 
Scale Installations from Key, Pro- 
ductions. Tickets cost $8 for adults, 
$6 for students and senior citizens 
and free for children under 12. For 
more information, call 1-877-700- 
NMWA _ or _ visit ht tp:// 
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www.museumtix.com. 
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ON CAMPUS 


4:00-6:00 p.m. Term Paper clinics in 
®: the Electronics Resource Center of 
24 the MSE Library. Librarians and writ- 
£ ing tutors will be available to consult 
Be on gathering or refining your data, or- 
=i ganizing, outlining, writingandanyand 
£e allother aspects involved in producing 
® a quality term paper. If you are inter- 
~« ested in improving your paper and re- 
~» search skills, please stop by. For more 
9 information, call 410-516-0330. 


OFF CAMPUS 


12:00 p.m. Gain unique insight into 
ithe fanciful images of the “orient” 
=: with a guided tour of Orientalism in 
-) America at the Walters Art Gallery. 
be Enter the museum on Charles Street 
ts and meet at the Tour Clock at the 
> bottom of the stairs. 
ps 
8:00 p.m. Type O Negative are per- 

forming at the Recher Theater in 

Towson. Mosh your brains out with 
?e Peter Steele & Co. 
fe Icon Culture, works by Simon 
* Gouverneur will be on display at the 
*\ Maryland Institute, College of Art. For 
~J'more information, call 410-225-2300. 


Winterfest 2000, a national holiday 
exhibition featuring 25 nationally re- 
‘Snowned artists at Baltimore 
'Clayworks. For more information, 
call 410-578-1919. 


+ Holidays at Harborplace and The 
“Gallery. The Harborplace and the 
+ Gallery becomea winter wonderland, 
*complete with Santa’s Petting Zoo, 
_ choirs heralding the sounds of the 
season and much more. For more 
~ information, call 1-800-HARBOR-1. 
of 

Showboat, winner of five Tony 
Awards, including “Best Revival.” 
“© The riverboat called Cotton Blossom 
“will be showing at the Lyric Opera 
House. For more information, call 
*410-481-SEAT. 


“1 Tune in to the Millennium Stage as 
~ they present The John Previti 
Mingus Monk Tribute LIVE over 
“(the internet at http://www.kennedy- 
~ center.org/millennium. 
tie nota haliss tsodisyn oki 
') The National Museum of Women in 
's the Arts presents visionary designer 
and director Julie Taymor’s Large- 
Scale Installations from Key Pro- 
‘s ductions. Tickets cost $8 for adults, 
f©$6 for students and senior citizens 
*> and free for children under 12. For 
“tmore information, call 1-877-700- 
NMWA . or visit = http:// 
_ www.museumtix.com. 
Hy 
_ /+ Center Stage is proud to present Fall, 
~> the 1999-2000 Susan Smith Blackburn 
~9 Prize winner for new plays. The show 
‘is being peformed in the Pearlstone 
0 Theater at the Center Stage. For more 
*Sinformation, call 410-332-0033 or 
‘ visit http://www.centerstage.org. 


\ 





Ongoing Attractions 





Fall Chrysanthemum Display. 
| Comesee this annual fall display with 
| over 1200 mums, ferns, palm trees 
| and cacti at the Baltimore Conserva- 
| toryand Botanic Gardens, open 10:00 
| a.m. to 4:00 p.m. For more informa- 
| tion, call410-396-0180. Runs through 
| November 26. 

| Showboat, winner of five Tony 
| Awards, including “Best Revival.” 
_ | The riverboat called Cotton Blossom 
“will be showing at the Lyric Opera 
“House. For more information, call 
+ 410-481-SEAT. Runs through No- 
| vember 26. 
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. "Term paper clinics willbe heldin the 
+ Electronic Resource Center of the 


Call 410-516-0330 for more 
-Runsthrough November. 
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Three Women, Three Perspectives, 
an exhibition showcasing the works 
or three Korean artists, each with a 
different vision at the Asian Arts Gal- 
lery at Towson University Center for 
the Arts. Gallery hours are Monday- 
Friday, 11:00 a.m.-4:00 p.m., and Sat- 


urday, 2:00-4:30 p.m. Runs through 
December 9. 


James Welling: Photographs 1974- 
1999, known for his series that fo- 
cused on details of 19th-century ar- 
chitect H.H. Richardson’s massive 
buildings, crumbling Midwestern 
train yards and the inner workings of 
lace factories, Baltimore Museum of 
Art, 410-396-6310. Runs through 
December 10. 


The Complete History of America. 
Look at how the US came to be with 
George Washington, Honest Abeand 
Tricky Dick in this abridged version 
at the Fell’s Point Corner Theatre. 
For more information, call 410-276- 
7837. Runs through December 10. 


City Romance, Allegra Marquart’s 
series of etchings depicting moments 
on the streets of Baltimore at the 
Maryland Institute, College of Art. 
For more information, call 410-225- 
2300. Runs through December 14. 


The Secret Affairs of Mildred Wild, 
abizarre comedy abouta woman who 
escapes from realityinto dream world 
conjured up by 3000 movies she has 
devoured. Performed by the Vaga- 
bond Players, Inc. on Fridays, Satur- 
days and Sundays. For more infor- 


mation, call 410-563-9135. Runs 


through December 17. 


Icon Culture, works by Simon 
Gouverneur will be on display at the 
Maryland Institute, College of Art. 
For more information, call 410-225- 
2300. Runs through December 17. 


Center Stage is proud to present Fall, 
the 1999-2000 Susan Smith Blackburn 
Prize winner for new plays. The show 
is being peformed in the Pearlstone 
Theater at the Center Stage. For more 
information, call 410-332-0033 or 
visit www.centerstage.org. Runs 
through December 17. 


Obsession. Representations of ob- 
session in various art forms on dis- 
play at Goucher College, Runs 
through December 20. 


Winterfest 2000, a national holiday 
eupationally,re- 


itimore Clayworks. : 
For more information, call 410-578- 


1919. Runs through December 24. 


Holidays at Harborplace and The 
Gallery. The Harborplace and the 
Gallery becomea winter wonderland, 
complete with Santa’s Petting Zoo, 
choirs heralding the sounds of the 
season and much more. For more 
information, call 1-800-HARBOR-1. 
Runs through December 24. 


International Night. Dance around 
the world at the Latin Palace Restau- 
rant and Private Club. Runs through 
December 28. 


It Was a Dark and Stormy Night at 
the Walters Art Gallery. In the mid- 
and late-1800s, Kabuki plays, and the 
prints that they inspired, were not 
only full of gore and mayhem, but 
also characterized by traditional Japa- 
nese beliefs about ghosts and magical 
powers. Runs through December 31. 


Body Odyssey. The museum’s new- 
est interactive exhibit offers families 
the opportunity to scientific and, toa 
kid’s delight, sometimes unsavory 
aspects of the human body. Port Dis- 
covery. Runs through December 31. 


Snort and Wart. Attractive? No. In- 
teresting? Yes. See these captivating 
beasts frolic at the Baltimore Zoo. 
Unlike those silly-ass Chinese pan- 
das, these two won’t die on you. Runs 
through December 31. 


The Illuminated Brain. Look into 
the human brain with this 20-minute 
film presented at Lightspeed’s Laser 
Theater and learn while viewing 
Maryland Science Center, 410-685- 
5225. Runs through December. 


Graduating to Greatness at Milton 
S. Eisenhower Library on A-Level. 
Runs through December. 


Art for the Presidents. The White 
House is more than a collection of 
striped drapes and mahogany. Infact, 
it is often redone to create just the 
right political backdrop for a presi- 
dent. See what all the fuss is about at 
the Baltimore Museum of Art. Runs 


through January 7. 


Noble Dreams, Wicked Pleasures: 
Orientalism in America, 1870-1930. 
Though knowledge of the Orient was 
increasing at the time, turn-of-the- 


century America retained a roman- 


tic, fanciful image of the East, part 


tt Biblical tradition, part Arabian 
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What the hell is he doing? Hanging out in a broken down elevato 
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eating breakfast? At least he’s got good taste and reads the News-Letter. 


But maybe we don’t want people like that reading us. Ah, whatever, just 


wait for what happens when his mom finds out that he can’t actually read. 


A Time for Drunken Horses, Charles 
Bamboozled, Charles, White Marsh 
Bedazzled, White Marsh 

Best in Show, Charles, Towson Commons 
Billy Elliot, Rotunda 


Book of Shadows: Blair Witch 2, White Marsh 
Charlie’s Angels, Towson Commons, White Marsh 
Little Nicky, Charles, Towson Commons, White Marsh 


CINEMA 


Remember the Titans, Towson Commons, White Marsh 


Requiem For a Dream, Rotunda 
The Broken Hearts Club, Charles 


The Exorcist: The Version You've Never Seen, White Marsh 
The Legend of Bagger Vance, White Marsh 
The Legend of Drunken Master, White Marsh 


The Little Vampire, White Marsh 
Two Family House, Charles 


Meet the Parents, Towson Commons, White Marsh 


Men of Honor, Towson Commons, White Marsh 
Pay It Forward, Towson Commons, White Marsh 
G6 Red Planet, Towson Commons; White Marsh“. 410 


through January 7. 


Climb to the Top of the World Ob- 

servation Level for a view of innova- 

tive works by female artists. World 

Trade Center, Baltimore. Runs 
_ through January 7. 


Baltimore Series presents a series of 
oil and charcoal drawings by Nathan 
Japel. Gormley Gallery Designing. 
Runs through January 7. 


A collaborative exhibit of Book Arts 
in the Age of Durer held at the Balti- 
more Museum of Art. Runs through 
January 21. 


Villa Spelman and its Program in the 
Sheridan Library. Runs through January. 


The National Museum of Women in 
the Arts presents visionary designer 
and director Julie Taymor’s Large- 
Scale Installations from Key Pro- 
ductions. Tickets cost $8 for adults, 
$6 for students and senior citizens 


and free for children under 12. For, 


more information, call 1-877-700- 
NMWA or visit —ihttp:// 
www.museumtix. com. Runs through 
February 4. 


Barbara Chase-Riboud: The Monu- 
ment Drawings. 23 works of hypo- 
thetical, large-scale public monu- 
ments that serve as homages to 
various political, cultural and artistic 
figures constitutes this African- 
American artist, author and poet's 
first exhibitin the US since 1973 at the 
Walters Art Gallery. For more infor- 
mation, call 410-547-9000. Runs 
through February 18. 


Racing Style: The Woodlawn Vase 
and the Preakness Stakes, displays 
photographs, a print and paintings 
honoring the history of horse racing 
in Maryland, as well as the silver tro- 
phy presented annually to the 
Preakness Stakes winner, Maryland 
Historical Society, 410-685-3750. 
Runs through May, 2001. 


Baltimore’s Farmers Market, a 
bounty of fresh fruits, vegetables, 
breads, smoked meats, cheeses, crafts, 
and more fill the state’s largest pro- 
ducers-only market. Underneath the 
Jones Falls Expressway at Holliday & 
Saratoga Streets, 410-837-4636 or 800- 
282-6632. Sundays, 8 a.m. until sellout. 


tC 


holds Mass at 11:00 a.m. in the Interfaith 
Center. Fr. Riepe is available to hear con- 
fessions from 10:15-11:00 a.m. 


The Catholic Community gets to- 
gether for Newman Night every 
Thursday evening at 6:00 p.m. in the 
Newman Housefora free home-cooked 
meal followed by a fun activity. 


The Jewish Student Association and 
Hopkins Hillel invites all to join in 
Pizzaand Friends. Free pizza Thurs- 
day nights at 7:00 p.m. in the Inter- 
Faith Center. 





Campus Notes 


Allyearlong, budding travel enthusi- 
asts and writers can enter the Britain 
Travel Writing Contest. In no more 
than 1000 words, write about your 
dream vacation in Britain for the sum- 
mer of 2001. Be as original and cre- 
ative as possible, but also be specific 
and realistic (no candle-lit dinners 
with Prince William, or appearing on 


For showtimes call: Charles Theatre—410-727-3456; Loews Ro- 
tunda—410-235-1800; General Cinema Towson Commons— 
4825-5233 x7 52; Loews White Marsh—410-933-9034, 














the main stage at Glastonbury Festi- 
val). All entries will be judged by a 
Rough Guides professional travel 
writer, and the winners will be posted 
on budgetbritain.com. The winner 
will receive two round-trip tickets to 
London on Virgin Atlantic Airlines, 
$1000 worth of American Express 
Travelers Cheques, two BritRail 
Passes, $250 worth of Rough Guide 
products (travel guides, music books, 
and CDs) and Hostel Accommoda- 
tion for 14nights.To enter, email sub- 
missions to dpeterson@ 
studentadvantage.com, or mail them 
to: Britain Travel Writing Contest, 
Attn: Duncan Peterson, 22 West 19th 
St., 9th floor, New York, NY 10011. 
All entries must be received by April 
1, 2001. For complete contest rules, 
visit http://www. budgetbritain.com. 


Applications are now available for Pi 
Sigma Alpha, the political scienceand 
international relations honor society. 
Juniors, seniors and grad students are 
eligible to apply. Applications are 
available in the political science of- 
fice, located on the third floor of 





If your father 
were the Devil 
and your 
mother were 
an angel, 
| you’d be 
Adam Sandler 
sin “Little 
Nicky.” Be un- 
afraid. Bevery 
unafraid. 








COURTESY OF NEW LINE CINEMA 


Mergenthaler and are due back by 
4:00 p.m. on November 17. For more 
information, call Shannon Shin at 
410-516-2727 or e-mail 
muzeshin@jhu.edu. 


The PSA Mentoring Program needs 
more mentors (especially guys) to 
give 2 hours a week to take middle 
schoolers (grade 7 and 8) at Robert 
Poole Middle School and show them 
around Hopkins to get them inter- 
ested in post-secondary education. 
It’s a lot of fun, very little time com- 
mitment, no pre-planning, and it isa 
great way to make a positive impres- 
sion on a middle schooler. Timings 
are from 2:15 to 4 on either Wednes- 
day or Thursday. For more informa- 
tion, contact svadera@jhu.edu. 


Campus Notes are provided free of 
charge as a service to JHU-affiliated 
campus groups. Please submit a brief 
paragraph to us by Tuesday night at 
5:00 p.m. by electronic. mail 
(News.Letter@jhu.edu) or by dropping 
off a copy at our offices at the corner of 
Art Museum Drive and Charles Street. 


Winter Session 2001 


January 2-26, 2001 


SHAKE UP YOUR WINTER: EARN FOUR CREDITS IN FOUR WEEKS! 


* Register by phone: November |-January 5 
* Easy enrollment for visiting students 
* Day and evening classes available 


UMBC offers undergraduate and graduate 


or visit our website. 
410.455.2335 
winter(@umbc.edu 


programs in liberal arts, sciences and 


engineering. 


UMBC 


AN HOWORS UNIVERSITY 1% MARYLAND 


ri 





Call or email for a catalog 


www.continuinged.umbe.edu/winter 
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Cryptoquotes: One letter simply 
stands for another. Each week the 
code letters are different. 


RELL LAE LE ES ONS 


YTRGTH VBG 


EQT’'W AGTZXQHS 
KHYPPR SGHQT'W 
XTSHKQWYTS WBH 
QEWXYWEGT. 





LONI Be 
OXKKGV 


“Critics are like eunuchs in a 
harem: they know how it’s done, 
they’ve seen it done every day, 
but they’re unable to do it them- 
» selves.” 


— Brendan Behan 





Aris: (MARCH 21-ApriL 19) 

Forget the election for 15 minutes, 
will ya? It’s all going to end on Sat- 
urday. TV dinner of the week: 
Salisbury steak. 

Taurus: (Aprit 20-May 20) 

About 3 a.m. Friday things will clear 
up. Whenyoutakea shot of Everclear. 
Then it'll get fuzzy again. TV dinner 
of the week: Classic fried chicken. 


Gemini: (May 21-JUNE 20) 

Looking fora real fine time? Dress up 
in a purple velvet leisure suit. Drive 
around in a white Cadillac. TV din- 
ner of the week: Roast turkey. 


Cancer: (JUNE 21-JULY 22) 

For a little while, things will appear 
to be working out. But then not. 
Highly illogical. TV dinner of the 
week: Macaroni and cheese. 

Leo: (JuLy 23-AuGustT 22) 

A couple days are all that remain 
between you and freedom. Gotta 
get your vacation on. TV dinner of 
the week: Chicken fried steak. 
Virco: (Aucust 23-SEPTEMBER 22) 
Job is just such a joyous book of the 
Bible. Take time to reflect this holi- 
day season. Or not. TV dinner of 
the week: Crunchy fish sticks. 





Lipra: (SEPTEMBER 23 - OCTOBER 22) 
Justa little. Give a little bit. It’s well worth 
the good feeling you'll get. And listen to 
more Golden Earring, too. TV dinner of 
the week: Chicken nuggets. 

Scorpio: (OcTOBER 23 - NOVEMBER 21) 
Stay focused and on track because the 
tough trials are almost over. And then the 
big party begins. TV dinner of the week: 
Spicy enchilada. 

SAGITTARIUS: (NOVEMBER 22 - Dec. 21) 
In a day or two you'll finally have an 
answer about your future, Here’s a hint: 
Youbetter want fries with that. TV dinner 
of the week: Roasted chicken. 


Capricorn: (Dec. 23 - JANUARY 19) 
College is almost over, andit’s time we get 
our acts together and find jobs. And 
maybe somelast parties. TV dinner of the 
week: Homestyle meatloaf. 


Aquarius: (JANUARY 20 - Fepruary 18) 
For the last time this semester you'll have 
to study hard all weekend. Finals will be 
easy. Drink up. TV dinner of the week: 
Roast beef. 


Pisces: (FEBRUARY 19 - MARCH 20) 

Ever get that warm, fuzzy feeling in your 
stomach when you see that special some- 
one? Of course you do. TV dinner of the 
week: Boneless white meat fried chicken. 
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Election Mess 2000 


‘Choose and Lose!’ 





| Jeffrey Freiling SE ait 
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High school revisite 


I was really juiced about that Fall 
Ball deal. I prefer not to let it get out 
that anything is capable of juicing me 
(particularly things like Hopkins 
events—I’ve got a reputation to up- 
hold), so let’s just keep this our little 
secret. But] admit it. Now that I think 
about it, I became a monster. I ex- 
pended hours of energy in this huge 
oratorio convincing my friends to go 
(and arranged dates behind their 
backs). I ravished the mall in search 
of the perfect dress and finally bought 
it, and I somehow found the balls to 
ask that spiffy creature Iso profoundly 
dig...and he said, yes...sophomoric 
glee ensued. I stopped feeling like an 


KIMNIES 
First DRAFT 


out in the dress/suit you borrowed 
froma friend, pour ona bottle ofhair 
spray to freeze that up-do, go out to 
Ponderosa for dinner beforehand, 
parade around Wal-Martin your fine 
duds, and dance the night away. 

Two personal vignettes: 

I’m in my pajamas having a 
sleepover; there’sa knockatthe door. 
My brother gets it. My date for the 
Sweetheart Ball walks in, dressed and 
bearing a corsage. He takes one look 


= li 


group dinner at Ponderosa, where Fuzz 
paid with pocket change (literally) and 
looked to me to make up the difference. 
We lost him a few times during the 
parade through Wal-Mart. He stepped 
on my feet and stayed on them for four 
or five steps at a time. He hit on 
someone’s fiancee. When he wasn’t 
dancing with her, he sang along tocoun- 
try music and steered me into couples, 
inopportunely during their lovely little 
couple moments. He would then talk to 
them. Andkeep talking. My corsage fell 
apart. Bad night. Bad, bad night. 
When the pictures came back, I saw 
a serial killer coupled with the Keebler 
elf. Fuzz still carries the picture in his 





Ss | A A N R D V T L Y Y P P | N Ss old man. I threw off the shackles of at me and says, “YOU LOOK LIKE wallet. Hesaysit’sthe most fun he’sever 
= beer and stuffing, andI giggled. And CRAP!” My brother pats his shoul- had. 

7 W E S B E R N I E 5) H A W Y | W E I felt no shame. der and says, “Tomorrow, John. It’s So you can see why I was looking 
a4 Then they called it off. Cestla vie. tomorrow.” forward to the ball, a return to hi 
zl H G S G E N N T T L Y A T R H Kick me. Back home, my seven closest school fun—minus the Wal-Mart ae 
a A R E ; | R E E S L L C E 0 C L Yousee, beingfrom West Virginia, friends are all male. I call them my Ponderosa. But a suitable substitute 
: theonlywaytobesocialinhighschool Thugs. When promrolledaround, it nonetheless. I’m crushed. 

: G T N L E B Y U F T T | N A 0 0 (outside of nightly trips to Wal-Mart, was a given that I’d go with one of Kim Nies would like an occasion to 
‘ which, I have to say, get old fast) isto them. Fuzzasked first. Poor little guy wear her new dress. Please direct cre- 
iS N H T 0 L C K R T D L B E U N A go to school dances. Get all decked meant well, I guess. We did the usual _ ative ideas to mavis@jhu.edu. 

&, 
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eee Theme Ae Cor hee Dee M Geil (Sk A — 
Fi 

py ce ewrres Coors ee RH ee en tp? 0.8 2be ale 0% Doe H vill ‘ 7) f=) {> | ye 

See eRe reste ECA Gee eV VT YO AW en wir @ foe 
, rat i z 
MCRMEN Diets Nee S06 Ds PPB RBC OU NLT i S “ae 
een stie Ger Ole) 0 .« wSie a0 Pe BS ALY 
eee ener Ore tf ES: ON EA OR. TB doh Ue T My friend Greg is very su- 
es perstitious. He carries 
iv | ee De mre As oN aN Aly Ni Aba Bee CU, cB A around a rabbit’s foot, and 

ae OaAP «i AN Pee ness 1. -| piped "RES aN, Wcad ea | 0 often rubs the heads of stat- 

06 ues of famous people for 
PR a OO Pe >: a a ae Wa ee Retr aioe & luck. Recently, he began to 

les’ h . 
Pee ee atl LT? Meat 2S Ar EVA O Ae peey™ Sp pulse Pep rire uence 


a 
y 
: He goes through an ex- 
perimental process of trial 


WORDS TO FIND: 


and error, connecting his 
lucky days to the heads he 
had rubbed on that particu- 
lar day, and then seeks out 
those heads again. 


(Samuel) Tilden 
Injunction 
Butterfly (Ballot) 


Electoral College 
Inauguration 
Nader 

Snippy 

Absentee | 
Transition (Team) 
Bernie Shaw 
Swing State 


But most people are intol- 
erant of head rubbing, so 
Greg either has to put them 
in a headlock or he has to 
feign giving noogies. 


Bonus word: | 
It Doesn't Matter! 
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CLASSIFIEDSINFORMATION 


edited to 50 words at our disc 


retion. 


Complete bed for sale head board 
foot board. Serta mattress and box 
springs still in plastic was $299, sells 
for two hundred. Contact 305 West 
31 St. or call (410)243-2703, 


Ikea twin size mattress with black 
metal frame, | year old, excellent con- 
dition. $150. 410-366-6511, 410-243- 
9845, or jmm1@jhu.edu 


THE JOHNS Hopkins NEws-LeETTER 


pliances. Seeking quiet non-smoker 
responsible — NO PETS please. 
$535+ security $535. Avail immedi- 
ately! Leave message, 410-235-0102. 


Spacious 1 bdrm apt, walking dis- 
tance to campus. First floor with back 
yard 3205 Guilford Ave. $445 includes 
heat and hot water Contact Pete at 
301-902-4394 


Drink, Travel Free & Earn Cash! 1- 
888-777-4642 or e-mail 
sales@suncoastvacations.com 


Spring Break! Deluxe Hotels, Reli- 
able Air, Free Food, Drinks and Par- 
ties! Cancun, Jamaica, Bahamas, 
Mazatlan & Florida. Travel Free and 
Earn Cash! Do it on the Web! Go to 
http://www.StudentCity.com or call 1- 


Bll 


www.freedoniapost.com the world’s 
largest newspaper co-op. 


Piano lessons/alllevels. Peabody doc? 
torate/very patient. 410-662-7951 


Spend Intersession 2001 with a small 
group of JHU students in Florence; 
Italy, Renaissance Art in Florence 
(010.306; 3 credits). All UG eligible to 


apply; admission preference to stu- 
dents who have already taken Art 
History courses at JHU or take fall 
course 010.339. APPLY NOW. Pick 


For local advertisers, classifieds ar 
for national advertisers, classified 


Letter requires prepayment for all 
Classifieds are priced at $8,00 pe 


echarged at 25 cents per word while 
S cost 50 cents per word. The News- 
word classified advertising. Display 
r column inch. A Display Classified 


800-293-1443 for info. 








Merchandise Wanted Mexico/Caribbean or Central 


Vacation and Travel 





consists of more than 50 words 
requiring additional typesetting 


All classified advertisements are dueb 
the edition in which the ad is to run. 


in the following ways: 


The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 
Shriver Suite 6 

3400 N. Charles Street 
Baltimore, MD 21218 


of text, a boxed ad, or any classified 


y 5 p.m. on the Tuesday prior to 
Ads may be submitted in writing 


Business: 410-516-4228 

Fax: 410-516-6565 

e-mail: News. Letter@jhu.edu 
http://newsletter.jhu.edu 











Help Wanted 


Do you speak Qatari? Abkhaz? Ku- 
waiti? Ifyou speak an Arabic, Central 
Asian or African dialect, please con- 
tact us. Our Spoken Languages Li- 
brary consists of short, foreign lan- 
guage dialogues with written 
translations. You will receive $50 per 
recording, $100 perwritten transcrip- 
tion, $100 per written translation, in 
addition to transportation expenses 
toourrecording studio in Hyattsville, 
MDorwecanrecordoncampus. Call 
oremail:/rc@mcneiltech.com, or 301- 
864-1410 





Taking applications for the position 
of student director of games opera- 
tion for the men’s basketball program. 
Call 410-516-7483 or 
wnelson@jhu.edu 


SPRING BREAK 2001. Hiring On- 
Campus Reps. SELL TRIPS, EARN 
CASH, GO FREE! Student Travel Ser- 
vices. America’s #1 Student Tour Op- 
erator. Jamaica, Mexico, Bahamas, 
Europe, Florida. 1-800-648-4849. 
http://www.ststravel.com 

HTML Programmer (flexiblehours). 
Lombard Securities, a national retail 
securities broker/dealer headquar- 
tered in Baltimore, is looking for a 
person with HTML programming 
skills to administer changes/additions 
toourweb site. Familiarity with some 
developer tools is preferable. The 
position is part-time initially (just 
several hours a week, and a student 
schedule may be accommodated), 
and offers the possibility of full-time 
employment in June, 2001. Our of- 
fices are located in Fell’s Point on the 
Johns Hopkins Shuttle route. Please 
sendusaletter, including your phone 
number, and tell us about yourself. 
Lombard Securities Incorporated 
1820 Lancaster St. Baltimore, MD 
21231. 410-342-1300 or 800-755- 
2144, 410-732-0303 (fax). 


Make - $10.00 PER HOUR PLUS!!! 
ACCESS Receivables Management is 
a growing Collection Agency located 
on Joppa Road next to the 
TowsonTown Center Mall. We are 
teurrently looking for several indi- 
viduals to work part-time in our call 
‘center. Applicants must have good 
‘communication skills, enjoy speak- 
‘ing on the phone and possess a high 
tehergy level. No previous experience 
‘necessary — we will train. Morning 
‘and evening hours available. Success- 
Hful candidates will also qualify for 
{monthly bonuses based on perfor- 
tmance, Call Tom Gillespie at 410- 
'494-1751 or E-mail your qualifica- 
tions to 
psilespie@access-receivables.com 


Computer, Internet Persons wanted. 

‘Work at home around your present 
chedule. Training provided. Free in- 
formation at http:// 
www.cashbiznow.comor call 800-850- 
1113 











e You Connected? Internet Users 
Needed $300-$700/wk. http:// 
www.incredibleincomefromhome.com 


i . oF gy, 
kh@hotmail.comfor more details. 


ing Break 2001! Cancun & Baha- 
ihoe Bat, drink, travel, for free, 
wanted campus reps! Call USA Spring 
Break, toll free 877-460-6077, for trip 
information and rates. 25 Continu- 
ous Years of Student Travel! http:// 
www.usaspringbreak.com 


Love GREAT java? Your favorite au- 
thentic espresso bars, CafeQ and The 
Buzz seek overachievers who want to 
learn the art of espresso bartending! 


Must be sharp, high energy with the 
ability to multi-task. Please be detail- 
oriented and proactive. Great pay, 
perks, and a FUN environment. E- 
mail: ashley@espressouniverse.comor 
call 410-902-0711 


Medical Office Assistant, part or full- 
time opportunity in exciting office. 
Duties include telephone, schedul- 
ing, computers, research & typing. 
Fax resume to 410-764-6226. 


MAKE YOUR OWN HOURS. Sell 
Spring Break 2001 Trips. Highest 
Commissions - Lowest Prices. No 
Cost to You. Travel FREE including 
food, drink & non-stop parties! 
World class vacations. 2000 student 
travel planners “Top Producer” & 
MTV’s CHOICE (Spring Break 
Cancun Party Program) 1-800-222- 
4432. 


BEST SUMMER JOB YOU’LLEVER 
HAVE! Top-notch Maine summer 
camp for boys seeks counselors to 
instruct either basketball, tennis, la- 
crosse, baseball, hockey, golf, hiking, 
ropes course, archery, swimming, 
boating, water-skiing, arts&crafts, 
photography, video, music. June23- 
August16. Highestcamp salaries plus 
travel, room, board, laundry service, 
internship credit. Great facilities, 
beautiful lake-front setting. We seek 
fun, dynamic, responsible role-mod- 
els who enjoy working with children. 
Call 410-337-9697 or e-mail 
Skylemar99@aol.com. 


SPRING BREAK 2001. Jamaica, 
Cancun, Florida, Barbados, Bahamas. 
Now hiring campus reps. earn 2 free 
trips. Free meals. Book by Nov. 3rd 
Call for free info pack or visit online 
sunsplashtours.com. 1-800-426-7710 


— ana 


For Sale 





Brand New! Samsung SCH-8500 
Sprint PCS Phone—contact Rachael 
at rls17@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu 


For Sale in Greens at Smith, best TH- 
EOG in the community, 3BR, 2.5BA, 
fp, deck, porch, finished bas, 
fenc.yard, andmuch more; (410) 602- 
0982. 


Moving out sale — carpets ($12each), 
table ($20), coffee table ($20), air con- 
ditioner ($250), microwave ($35), 
Specialized mountain bike ($90), 
boxing bag ($50). Greg at 410-467- 
4293 or gdss13@hotmail.com 


Kaplan and other MCAT books, 15+, 
$75; 10+ GRE books $30; file cabinet, 
$20; VCR, $55; rollerblades, size 8,9, 
$30; skies, boots size 8.5, $555 
argy87@hotmail.com 


Moving out sale - book shelf ($15), 
dresser ($15), steel rack ($20), air con- 
ditioner ($300), boxing bag ($50). Call 
Greg at 410-467-4293 or email 
gdss13@hotmail.com 


For Sale: FUTON, thick double mat- 
tress, blue cover, excellent condition. 
$40.00. Contact Jacques at 410-516- 
7915 or ravel@jhu.edu 


Acer Laptop for sale! Pentium2-300 
mhz 64RAM, 6 MB HD 15.1" TFT 
display. Floppyand CD-ROM Drives 
56K Modem 2 PCMCIA slots open, 


' [Rand USB Ports Only one year old 


and like new. Selling after upgrade. 
Asking $1100, but negotiable. Con- 
tact Neil at 410-662-8624 or 
nhb@jhu.edu 


Technics Digital/DTS home theater 
receiver/w remote control. 3 video/4 
audio inputs. 500W amplify. 7month 
old. excellent condition. $220/obo. 
4106627916. rfli25@hotmail.com. 


SAVE 50%+ on Inkjet cartridges. 
Visit http://www.circesdad.com 


Wanted: used laser printer in good 
condition. Desi, 410-467-9563. 


Want to buy: TV and VCR in work- 
ing condition. Please e-mail to 
florence.b@starpower.net or call 410- 
366-8668 


Wanted: Reusable Tin cans to recycle 
for holiday... will pickup. Please call: 
410-448-5225. 





Automotive 





1997 JEEP WRANGLER 4 cyl, great 
condition. 30,000 miles, Air Bag, 
Driver Side; Air Bag, Passenger Side, 
5-speed, 4x4, 2-door, power steering, 
power brakes. Seatbelts, Front Shoul- 
der; Seatbelts, Rear Shoulder, am/fm 
cassette, stereo, Black soft top, 
$11,500, Call 410-261-5536 or e-mail 
forjw@hotmail.com 


96 VW Passatt 40K mi, $14,500 power 
everything, great shape, black w/beige 
interior, sunroof, portable cd player, 
and possible remainder of warranty 


contact 410-961-9620 or 
ranthony2001@ae.jhu.edu 
Roommate Wanted 


Student wanted for room., 28th & 
Maryland Ave. Avail. January Ist. 
$250/mo + utilities. DSL, balcony, 
laundry, cable. 410-303-0632 

or dilektabel@aol.com. 


JHU Grad seeks M/F for 2BR/1BA. 
268+ 1/2 utils. 410-467-6588. Starts 
immediately. 


Friendly quiet considerate ‘animial- 
loving JHU prof/F seeking rmmate 
w/ sim. qualities. Hoping to 
find&share 2BR apt/twnhs. outside 
city by Novl ideally. Looking at 
Ellicott City/Catonsville,Owings 
Mills area. Own very sweet, well- 
trained F dog. If interested, call 410- 
889-4244, MB2 Laurel 


Non-smoker housemate wanted for 
spacious 3-bed townhouse on 
Cresmont Ave, less than 1 minute 
walk from JHU Homewood campus. 
Verysafe neighborhood, permit park- 
ing. House includes washer/dryer, 
dishwasher, microwave, TV/VCR/ 
DVD, DSL internet access, 1 and 1/2 
bath. Rent $410/month incl. ALL 
utilities. Please call Brian 410-235- 
8960 or e-mail bcoreilly@charm.net. 





Available Homes 





January intersession sublet, Charles 
Village. Share calm and sunny apart- 
ment with friendly graduate student. 
One bedroom, shared living room, 
TV, fully equipped kitchen, laundry 
facilities. Walking distance to 
Homewood campus. 1 month; $300. 
Leave message at 410-889-7538 or 
write to mp17@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu. 


An efficiency near the Homewood 
campusis sought for sublet for spring 
2001. E-mail 
battista70@hotmail.com. 


Charles Village “Painted Lady” on 
Abell. Completely renovated 3 BD, 
1.5 BA, clubroom. Must see. 119K. 
410-366-6413 or CuDNA@aol.com 


Beautiful room for rent in three bed- 
room townhouse. Each room with 
personal bathroom with jacuzzi tub. 
Completely renovated brick 
townhouse in Butcher’s Hill, hard- 
wood floors, gas fireplace, washer/ 
dryer/ central air/roof top deck with 
view of harbor. Furnished or unfur- 
nished. Two rooms available. No 
smokers or Pets. Rent $750 Nego. Call 
Courtney 410-237-1483 


HAMPDEN — 3-BR-townhouse, 
newly remodeled. Quiet, walking dis- 
tance to campus, 2 min. to restau- 
rants and shops on 36th Street. CAC, 
hardwood floors, new and spacious 
kitchen. Rent $875/month, available 
01/01. Call 410-889-0409 or e-mail 
u.eberle@mdo.net 


For Rent/Hampden. Efficiency in 
Row House month-to-month, all 
utilities included w/d private en- 
trance, porch, full bath + kitchen ap- 


Spring Break — Nassau/Paradise Is- 
land, Cancun and Jamaica fom $449. 
Air, Hotel, Transfers, Parties and 
More! Orgainize small group—earn 
FREE trips plus commissions! Call 1- 
800-GET-SUN-1 


Wanted! Spring Breakers! Cancun, 
Bahamas, Florida, Jamaica & 
Mazatlan. Call Sun Coast Vacations 
for a free brochure and ask how you 
can organize a small group & Eat, 





America $199 r.t. Europe $169 o.w. 
Other world wide destinations cheap. 
ONLY TERRORISTS GET YOU 
THERE CHEAPER! Book tickets on- 
line http://www.airtech.com or 212- 
219-7000. 





Miscellaneous 


Meadowlark Clinton Bouncepasses 
Elian to Fidel: Miamiin Uproar. Read 
all gwabout it «in hitp:// 





em 


By CHUNG LEE 
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up applications in History of Art 
Dept., Villa Spelman. Ofc., 268 
Mergenthaler (x5133). 





Student Employment 


For current Student Job listings, check 
out the Student Job webpage at 
www.jhu.edu/~stujob or call the Stu 
dent Employment Office at 516-5411: 
Offices are located on the lower level of 
Merryman Hall 
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THE ALL WET 


NovemMper 16, 2000 


Sponsored by Eddie’s Liquors 
(3109 St. Paul St., 243-0221) 

and Eddie’s Market 

(3117 St. Paul St., 889-1558). 

Win a case of beer and 

$10 worth of munchies. Must be 21 
years old, redeem within 30 days. 





Water, water everywhere but nota drop to drink. They say a person 
can’t go more than a few days without water. The Earth is 75 percent 
covered with water, and the human body is 60 percent water. Without 
water, there would be no sw imming. W ithout w ater, the only reason to 
go to Hawaii would beto get leied byabeautiful girl. Many delicious fish 
live in the water — without water, the world supplies of sea bass and 
tuna fish would be decimated. Without water, firefighters would have 
to revert to the old-fashioned method of dousing fires with tons and 
tons of baking soda. With no water, there would be no scuba diving. 
Jell-O and Kool-Aid would be madewith g grain alcohol by default. Pasta 
would have to be boiled in olive oil, surfing would be replaced by sand- 
slalom, and rich people would buy hot air balloons instead of y achts, if 
there was no water. 

Thankfully, there is water, so we don’t have to 
worry too much about the fall of the beach towel 
industry just yet. Still, the QM has lately had water 
on the brain. Maybe because her water filter broke 
over the weekend and she spent 15 minutes watch- 
ing a solid layer of floaters, brown bits, and other 
various particulates materialize in her glass of pure 
Baltimore water. Maybe because the holidays are 
approaching and the QM isstarting to worry about 
beaches, beach towels and bathing suits. Maybe 
because it was raining outside when the QM was 
trying to think ofa quiz topic. In any case, the QM 
has decided that water is deserving of a quiz. 

Not just water, though. A quiz just about water 
would be a pretty short one. It would be pretty 
boring too, and that is why the QM has prepared a 
quiz thatis not only about water, but aboutall sorts 
of things that are water related — fish, lakes, ships, 
underwater photography... Ok, yes, that doesn’t 
sound much more exciting than a quiz just about 
water, but the QM promises that this one will be 
good. There’s a great big wet world out there just 
bursting with potential trivia questions, and it is the 
best ofthese questions that the QM has collected here in The Quiz That’s All 
Wet! 

Get your answers in by 5:00 p.m. on Tuesday. You can bring them in 
to the office, e-mail them to news.letter@jhu.edu, or fill out the quiz 
online (at http://newsletter.jhu.edu). The winner gets a free case of beer 
or other beverage as well as $10 worth of goodies from our sponsors, 
Eddie’s Market and Eddie’s Liquors on the 3100 block of St. Paul. 


1. One of the best ways the QM has found to enjoy the waters of the 
world is to go swimming in them. It’s even easier if you wear a mask (so 
you can see), and if you can hook yourself up to a tank of compressed 
air (so youcan breath) you’re set for hours — or an hour, at least. There 
are time and depth limits for more than an hour. As long as you know 
what you’re doing, though, scuba diving, the QM has found, is one of 
the hands-down neatest things you can do. 

What does SCUBA stand for? 


2. So.what can one do when one is under the sea? Plenty! There are 
whole worlds swimming around underwater, and scuba diving is the 
best way to explore them. Of course, there is a huge area to be explored 
underwater — some of it is too deep for divers to access (imploding 
from the pressure of the water is a deterrent that keeps most divers on 
the shallow side of 200 feet), and some of it is just boring — plain old 
sand, studded with sand-colored rocks. Asa general scenic rule: middle 
of nowhere — bad; coral reef — good. 

Whatis the name of the most famously scenic coral reefin the world? 


3. The fish of the oceans are one of the main reasons to go swimming 
around underwater. 
What is the world’s largest fish? 


4. Sure, them oceans are salty — but the saltiest body of water on 





earth is a lake, not an ocean. This lake, sandwiched in between Israel 
and Jordan, is also the lowest lying body of water on Earth. It has saline 
concentrations of up to 332 parts per thousand, making it eight times 
saltier than the oceans. 

What is the name of this well-salted body of water? 


5. Some oceansare salty, and some are fresh — the Great Lakes being 
the largest concentration of fresh water in the world. The QM lives ina 
town on one of the Great Lakes and she still finds it incredibly discon- 
certing to go swimming in something that looks like an ocean, feels like 
an ocean, and tastes like a bathtub — it’s just not natural, in the QM’s 
opinion. On the upside, the fact that there is no salt in the Great Lakes 
means that there are no great white sharks lurking 
in the depths, waiting for the unsuspecting QM to 
swim out past the buoys. When she first learned 
that the Great Lakes were shark-free, the QM fig- 
ured that she could overlook the non-ocean taste 
— and then she found out about the so-called 
suckerfish. For those of you who have never been 
attacked by a suckerfish, rest assured it is not a 
pleasant thing. Not that the QM herself has ever 
been attacked by one, but she has seen one up close 
and personal (a dead one, preserved in formalde- 
hyde, but a big one nonetheless), and that one 
encounter is enough to keep her out of the Great 
Lakes indefinitely. 

These nasty things are a kind of primitive, 
jawless, fish-type creature — they use their round, 
Hoover-esque mouth and horny teeth to suction 
themselves to the sides ofan unsuspecting trout, at 
which point they will proceed to suck a hole in the 
poor, soon-to-be-dead fish. The scientific name of 
the particular kind ofsuckerfish found in the Great 
Lakes is Petromyzon marinus dorsatus. 

What is the common name? [“Suckerfish” is 
QM slang. ] 


Crnehie cnn 


6. Which is heavier, hot or cold water? 


7. Das Boot, The Hunt for Red October, U-571 — the common theme 
of these movies? Of course, submarines. The Kursk submarine, which 
sank off the coast of the Barents Sea over the summer wasin the news 


- again recently when Russian officials made public the fact that one of 


the men recovered from the sub had a note in his pocket, which 
revealed that 23 men were alive in the sub after the initial, disabling 
explosion. The Kursk was a nuclear submarine, but nuclear subs are not 
the only kind of underwater explorers that the Rus- 
sian governmentis experimenting with. The “C-sub” 
is made of a material that gets stronger under pres- 
sure, which would enable the subs to dive to greater 
depths; the material is also indistinguishable from 
rocks and sand on sonar. 

What is this magic material, which begins, of 
course, with the letter “C”? 

8. One of the best forms of exercise is swimming 
— it gets the heart beating, works all the major 
muscle groups, is easy on the joints and, if done in 
a swimming pool, lets youend your workout smell- 
ing like chlorine, instead of like sweat. There are a 
lot of different ways to move through the water, 
but only four official strokes are recognized by 
competitive swimmers. 

Which one is generally the fastest? The slowest? 


9. The problem with swimming, as the QM sees 
it, is that it is basically a solitary sport. Back and 
forth, back and forth — at least if you go running, 





you can run around — with swimming you are stuck staring at the 

bottom of the pool. That is one of the reasons the QM likes water polo 

— she played in high school, and found that it had all of the cardiovas- 

cular benefits of swimming with the added element of a full-contact 

sport — kicking, punching, pinching, scratching, the ever-dreaded 

titty-twister... Take it from the QM — underwater, anything goes. 
How many players make up a water polo team? 


10. Born McKinley Morganfield, this trailblazing delta-blues guitar- 
ist, said to be the first modern blues man, moved from the waters of the 
Mississippi Delta to Chicago in 1943, where he eventually recorded 
some of the tunes that defined the sound of Chicago blues, songs such 
as “Got my Mojo Working,” “Mannish Boy” and “She’s Nineteen Years 
Old.” It was at the Newport Folk Festival in 1960 that this musician’s 
electrifying live performance awoke a need for the blues in the blood of 
many. He was elected to the Rock and Roll Hall of Fame in 1987. 

What was his name? 


11. Drinking water is good — crucial, even. Drinking saltwater, 
however, is not only bad, it makes you crazy. Orso they say. In any case, 
the salinity in salt water means that your body needs more water just to 
process and get rid of all that salt, so it only ends up dehydrating you 
further. This is kind ofa shame, because 98.5 percent ofall the water on 
Earth is salt water, and most of the fresh water is locked up in the polar 
icecaps. In the drier parts of the world, they have begun experimenting 
with plants that remove the salt from seawater, thus making it drink- 
able. This procedure is too costly to be employed unless the water is 
extremely scarce, but the QM finds it comforting to know that, should 
push come to shove, the oceans can be made drinkable. 

What is the name of this process that removes salt from seawater? 


12. Ifthe QM’s said it once, she’s said it a million times: Water — it’s 
a good thing to drink. It’s clear, it’s cold, it’s calorie free — no added 
sodium or preservatives or Nutra-Sweet — ounce for ounce, water is 
probably the best drink on the planet. That doesn’t mean that it is the 
most popular drink, however. The QM knows that she enjoys gin and 
tonic (tonic is a kind of water, at least), and most of her friends would 
sooner pop the tab ona Guinness than turn on the tap — heck, even her 
cat prefers milk. The three most popular drinks in America are, in no 
particular order, milk, water and soda pop. 

Put these drinks in the order from most popular to least. 


Tiebreaker: As ridiculous as she thinks it is, the QM is ready to 
concede that bottled water is here to stay — name as many brands of 
bottled water as you can. 


The winner of last week’s Quiz was Pia 
Saunders, whose last-minute submission just 
barely edged out the competition with her cre- 
ative answers. Stop by the Gatehouse to collect 
your prize. 


ANSWERS TO LAST WEEKR’S QUIZ 
1. John Hanson 

2. Theodore Roosevelt 

3..Q 

4. Gamaliel; S (‘S’ is Harry Truman’s middlename, 
it is not an initial) 

5. Bill Clinton 

6. Unsafe at Any Speed 

7. Woodrow Wilson 

8. FDR; William Henry Harrison 

9. they never ran for president 

10. Ronald Reagan 

11. a-1; b-2; c-5; d-3; e-4 

12. The Chicago Tribune 

13. Andrew Johnson 

14. Screen Actors Guild 
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